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DOCTOR PACE—PHILOSOPHER AND EDUCATOR 


When presenting Doctor Edward A. Pace as a distinguished 
Catholic philosopher and educator to an audience of seminarians 
on an evening some thirty-five years ago, I felt that my words 
of introduction were of the most perfunctory character. He was 
already well known to everyone present, and his lecture was 
eagerly awaited. Many of the audience, however, myself in- 
cluded, had never seen him before. To me, at least, his appear- 
ance brought a real shock, for he bore no resemblance whatever 
to the mental picture I had formed of the renowned Professor of 
Philosophy of the Catholic University, and the leading exponent 
of Thomism in America. Tall, lean, flaxen-haired, a man well 
over forty, he looked like a young priest a few years after ordi- 
nation; he was the very antithesis of my mental image of the 
scholar and philosopher. Smiling, with a full but not melodious 
voice, a perfectly comfortable manner, he shocked me again by 
discussing for an hour a profound philosophical question in 
simple almost untechnical language, and in terms that everyone 
present could easily understand. Since that memorable event, 
many years of observation and close association with the lec- 
turer of the evening have permitted me to realize how inade- 
quately he was described, even by such an enviable and honor- 
able title, as a distinguished Catholic philosopher and educator. 
Monsignor Pace’s career was as unique, as it was renowned, in 
the two-fold capacity of philosopher and educator. 

Edward Aloysius Pace, a native of Starke, Florida, graduate 
of St. Charles’ College, Ellicott City, Maryland, began his philo- 
sophical career while a student of the North American College, 
Rome. With Edward J. Hanna, later to become Archbishop of 
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San Francisco, he was the favored disciple of Monsignor Satolli, 
then the leading Thomist of the College of the Propaganda, 
destined to become the first Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, and later Cardinal. Young Pace won his first distinction 
when chosen with his compatriot, Hanna, to be a principal con- 
tender in a scholastic disputation held in the presence of Leo 
XIII and the College of Cardinals. He was ordained in Rome 
in 1885. 

When Bishop John J. Keane, first Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, began organizing the staff of the new 
University, Dr. Pace, then Rector of the Cathedral of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, was chosen to prepare for the chair of psychology. 
He thereupon entered the most notable psychological laboratory 
of the time, that of Professor Wilhelm Wundt at the University 
of Leipzig, and obtained his doctorate in philosophy in 1891. 
He had, however, included in his preparation courses in biology 
at Louvain, and psychology at Paris, before returning to America 
to begin a teaching career in psychology and philosophy that 
was to extend over forty ears. 

Although hailed as a modern psychologist and upholder of 
the methods of the new experimental school, Dr. Pace was soon 
recognized as the confirmed Thomist, more convinced than ever 
that the philosophy of Aquinas was and should be the official 
system of Catholic schools. From his pen, especially in the 
Catholic University Bulletin, came such studies as “The Tele- 
ology of St. Thomas,” “The Concept of Order in the Philosophy 
of St. Thomas,” “The Soul in the System of St. Thomas,” “St. 
Thomas and Modern Thought.” In 1895, when the School of 
Philosophy was inaugurated at the University, Dr. Pace became 
its first Dean, and, holding that office for many terms, he guar- 
anteed that the thought as well as the system of the Angelic 
Doctor should dominate the school. 

As a Thomist it has been well said of him by his collaborator 
in the founding of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Bishop James H. Ryan, of Omaha, former Rector of the 
Catholic University: 

“A convinced follower of St. Thomas Aquinas, he has per- 
haps done more than any living exponent of Thomism to bring 


before the American University world the strong points of Medi- 
eval Scholasticism. Nor is his interest in Thomism antiquarian; 
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he views it much as the great Leo XIII did, as a philosophy 
capable of being adapted to the problems of the century, pro- 
vided one understands fully both Thomism and the needs of the 
time. He has always regarded Thomism as a living thought, one 
which has a tremendous significance for us today, as it had for 
the thinkers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.” 


A Thomist always, and a modern psychologist as well, with 
a thoroughly equipped laboratory, Dr. Pace wielded his unique 
influence in the classroom. If Satolli as a commentator on St. 
Thomas became known as harder to follow than the Saint him- 
self, his American protégé won a reputation for attracting stu- 
dents to the Angelic Doctor by his genius for clarification and 
elucidation. Under his tutelage future professors of philosophy 
in our seminaries and colleges became devotees of Aquinas, 
while young laymen were made to wonder at the modernity of 
this thirteenth century Dominican whose disquisitions on age- 
old philosophical problems could be aptly applied to their solu- 
tion whenever they reappeared, albeit in the phraseology and 
dress of modern philosophical schools. 

While adhering steadfastly to scholastic tradition, Dr. Pace 
nevertheless kept abreast of all advances in modern philosophy 
and especially in psychology. He securely laid the foundation 
for experimental work in the latter field, and his laboratory 
under capable co-laborers and assistants has added to the pres- 
tige of the University at home and abroad. Dr. Pace’s unique 
distinction, however, was won as the expounder of St. Thomas 
and teacher of philosophy. 

Many circumstances conspired to make Dr. Pace’s career as 
an educator also unique. From the time of his connection with 
the University, then in its infancy, his thought was turned to 
the Catholic institutions of the country that they might be better 
articulated with the University in realization of the hopes of its 
founder, Pope Leo XIII. The coming to the University in 1902 
of a fellow psychologist, Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins University), was one of the major circumstances affect- 
ing Dr. Pace in the role of educator. 

Dr. Shields’ enthusiasm as a psychologist and biologist was 
overshadowed by his zeal for the academic welfare of Catholic 
teachers, and especially the Sisters. It was through him, un- 
doubtedly, that Dr. Pace became deeply interested in the Sisters 
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and identified with teachers institutes especially intended for 
them, which Dr. Shields had taken up during his summer vaca- 
tion periods in motherhouses and novitiates, and which carried 
him as a sort of educational missionary from one end of the 
country to the other. It was this same influence which accounted 
for Dr. Pace’s association with the University’s Department of 
Education, when that came into existence in 1905. During the 
period of its organization he contributed his services as a lec- 
turer in the History of Education. 

While Dr. Shields pushed forward in his efforts to extend 
the facilities of the University to Catholic teachers, which saw 
fruit in the opening of the summer sessions and also the Catholic 
Sisters College, he had an indefatigable co-laborer and supporter 
in Dr. Pace. This same association bore educational fruit in 
other ways. It was chiefly responsible for an undertaking in 
1911 which was then considered hazardous in the extreme, but 
has proved a very successful venture—the publication of the 
CatrHo.tic EpucationaL Review, under the editorship of Drs. 
Pace and Shields. The Review, now in its twenty-seventh year, 
has consistently maintained the high rank it immediately won 
among our Catholic educational periodicals. 

In Dr. Shields were combined the zeal of the missionary and 
the courage of the pioneer. One of his first and most successful 
projects was the launching of textbooks in religion for Catholic 
elementary schools. The development of his ideas, especially in 
the application of psychological principles to methods of teach- 
ing, he attributed as much to Dr. Pace as to himself, and the 
first books in the series of texts in religion and reading appeared 
under the joint authorship of Pace and Shields. The tremendous 
undertaking of establishing the Catholic Sisters College as the 
first institution of higher learning in our country intended exclu- 
sively for nuns, to which Dr. Shields devoted his energies during 
the last ten years of his life, brought to light the rare genius of 
Dr. Pace as an educational counsellor and adviser. 

It is true that his capacity in this respect had been known 
before and taken advantage of, as, for example, in the establish- 
ment of Trinity College. For the past twenty-five years, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to point to any other Catholic educator 
whose services as mentor or adviser were more constantly and 
conspicuously in demand by educational bodies and institutions. 
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Among the organizations whose policies he helped to shape were 
the National Catholic Educational Association and the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae. Although never an 
office holder in the former, he was frequently a member of its 
major committees on projects and plans; in the latter, however, 
he held office as Assistant Director from the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1914 until 1922, and as Director from that date until 
his death. When the Bureau of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference was organized by the late Archbishop 
Dowling, Dr. Pace was his principal adviser and assisted him 
both in determining the activities of the Bureau and in choosing 
the original personnel. After the World War, when the Emer- 
gency Council on Education was succeeded by the American 
Council on Education, Dr. Pace became prominently identified 
with it, and was a member of the Executive Committee. He 
was elected chairman of the Council for 1925-26. Finally, it 
should be noted that Dr. Pace served by appointment of the 
President of the United States as a member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

In the course of his long career, so recently terminated, many 
honors came unsolicited and unsought to Dr. Pace. Three Popes 
were glad to recognize and reward his unusual labors and merits. 
For his work as editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia, he was 
awarded by Pope Pius X the medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice; 
Pope Benedict XV made him a Domestic Prelate, and Pope Pius 
XI raised him to the dignity of a Prothonotary Apostolic. The 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, of which he was 
the first president, dedicated to him, as a memorial of his 
seventieth birthday, the volume of essays entitled “Aspects of 
the New Scholastic Philosophy.” On the occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of his ordination, he received from Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the medal of the Cardinal Mazzela Academy of Philos- 
ophy, and from the Catholic University of America, of which he 
was then Vice-Rector, the honorary degree, Doctor of Laws. 

It is significant that the title of Doctor with which he began 
his teaching career clung to him to the end. To disciples and 
pupils he was, by tradition and custom, Dr. Pace. Perhaps this 
is indicative of how his name will pass to posterity. While un- 
questionably a recognized philosopher, educational administrator, 
and counsellor, he was preeminently a teacher, endowed with all 
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the qualities of mind and heart which effective teaching implies. 
His every lecture was a finished production, notable for order, 
clarity and force, ready indeed for the printer if he could be 
persuaded to allow its publication, which he seldom did. He was 
noted for beginning his lectures promptly and finishing the last 
point in the scheme of treatment with the sound of the bell. 

It has been observed above that in philosophy he excelled for 
clarification and lucidity; in connection with this there may be 
noted the one real criticism of his teaching from a pedagogical 
standpoint. He carried his discussion of problems to the point 
where difficulties disappeared; for the tyro in philosophy this 
had its disadvantages. He might easily fail to appreciate a 
difficulty which the logic of his professor completely dispelled, 
or he might only come to appreciate it when he realized his own 
deficiencies in logic and argumentation. Dr. Pace was, however, 
the most approachable of teachers, patient and kindly, and none 
hesitated to seek his help or counsel whether on academic or 
personal problems. 

Monsignor Pace died in Washington on April twenty-sixth, 
at the age of seventy-seven, after an illness of over four years. 
His passing called forth messages of sympathy from prelates 
and scholars in all parts of the world. From them and the many 
other manifestations of grief it was clear that not his family 
alone, nor the University alone, was bereaved. As his panegyrist 
said at the last obsequies: “Truth itself was bereaved, the 
truth which Dr. Pace spent a lifetime in teaching and defending.” 

Patrick J. McCormick, 
Vice-Rector of the Catholic University. 


. 


DOCTOR WALSH—MINISTER OF MERCY? 


“Let not mercy and truth leave thee, put them about thy 
neck, and write them in the tables of thy heart; and thou shalt 
find grace and good understanding before God and men.” 

—(Proverbs 3:3) 


Once again the dark night of Gethsemane falls on the campus 
of The Catholic University of America and to us who love it is 
given to quaff the chalice of grief. Deep in its bitter dregs is 
a sorrow that begets helplessness because of the paralyzing sud- 
denness with which death has dealt its blow. Dom Francis 
Augustine Walsh answered the heavenly call so suddenly last 
Friday that we are left mute in our bewilderment and loneliness. 
But even now dim rays of revelation indicate faintly the tre- 
mendous loss suffered by our University, the Order of St. Bene- 
dict, our country and by our Church. 

This national center of Catholic culture has been operating 
for the solidarity and efficiency of Catholic education for fifty 
years. For the past fourteen years, a period of tremendous 
growth, it has enjoyed the administrative ability, the teaching 
skill and the subtle personal influence of this versatile son of 
St. Benedict. 

In administrative work, as Regent of the Seminary, in inti- 
mate contact with all the affiliated institutions, he was eminently 
fair, deeply sympathetic with human limitations and courageous 
and kindly in direction. He was unwaveringly conscious of the 
supreme mission of our school and of the unparalleled standards 
its students must meet. He was ceaselessly devoted to widening 
its influence, increasing the number of its students and institu- 
tions and perfecting its teaching efficiency. He was unsparingly 
selfless in the consecration of his time and energy to the per- 
sonal needs of students and professors. 

As a professor of philosophy here and at Trinity College he 
has commanded the respect of students and fellow professors 


* Eulogy delivered by the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, O.P., Ph.D., 
Dean of the School of Philosophy at The Catholic University of America 
at Washington, D. C., at the Funeral Mass for the late Very Reverend 
Francis Augustine Walsh, OS.B., Ph.D., in the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at the Catholic University on Wednesday, August 
17, 1938, at 10:00 A. M. 
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alike. Bringing to the University a vast teaching experience 
acquired at Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
other institutions, he shone here with singular effulgence for the 
wide range of his learning, the versatility, enthusiasm, and sim- 
plicity of presentation and the progressive development of his 
scientific and philosophical knowledge. There was little he did 
not know and know well. There was nothing new that escaped 
his insatiable quest for wisdom. 

Among his colleagues on the teaching staff of the School of 
Philosophy he was eminent for his unfailing devotion to duty, 
for his eager, smiling and self-sacrificing readiness to fill any gap 
and to assist in meeting any emergency. For every and any 
service he was an avid volunteer, even when physical disability 
against which he has been struggling uncomplainingly for years 
made it imperative to warn him constantly against overwork. 

As a subtle, personal influence on this campus the death of 
Dr. Walsh apelle irreparable loss. He was the refuge of all in 
distress. Servants, clerks, students, and teachers were quick to 
detect his Christ-like love of the afflicted, his happy eagerness 
to share the misfortunes of all, his unfailing insight and prudent 
direction. One of such manly and humane influence can ill be 
spared where higher education tends to become impersonal. 

I said that the Order of St. Benedict in general and St. 
Anselm’s Priory in particular are grief stricken over their loss. 
His brethren knew him as an exemplary monk, ever advancing, 
through the instruments of this glorious family of Holy Mother 
Church, to deeper personal and peaceful sanctification and to 
higher pride in his community. 

To the Order of St. Benedict he brought high esteem at this 
University and throughout the world for his personal incarnation 
of its spirit of erudition, diligence, humility and godliness. His 
many writings on philosophy, on Catholic Action and on spiritual 
and priestly life give testimony to this. His eminence as presi- 
dent of the American Catholic Philosophical Association and as 
editor of the New Scholasticism give added proof of his realiza- 
tion of highest Benedictine traditions. His life as well as the 
indelible memory of his monastic perfection will keep operative 
the principle that religious orders exist for the welfare of the 
Church and humanity and not merely for their own glory and 
power. 
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I say our country has lost a great patriot. Do not think I 
refer merely to his service as army chaplain in the World War. 
That service was noteworthy. Into it he threw all the qualities 
of mind and heart that made him and his faith attractive every- 
where. Out of that service he reaped a harvest of souls for 
God and deep respect for our Church. But as a patriot I think 
of him in a different light. I see him keenly analyzing the criti- 
cal problems threatening the nation with destruction. I see him 
critically evaluating the panaceas proposed for national safety 
and human betterment. I see him, as a patriot, waxing eloquent 
in his holy indignation over the neglect of God everywhere, the 
neglect of religion in popular education, the neglect of charity 
and democracy by racial discrimination and the neglect of truth 
in unsound philosophy. All of this negligence he saw in its 
disastrous effect on this American democracy, and for all of 
it he sought speedy and effective correction. I see him in con- 
ference with statesmen pleading for a chance for Christ and His 
teachings as the only hope for eliminating from the nation those 
social abuses which the repudiation of Christ had introduced. 

The death of Dr. Walsh means a real loss to the Catholic 
Church. In everything and everywhere he was the zealous priest 
with the honor and glory of the Mystical Body of Christ at 
heart. To think with and for the Church has been an absorbing 
passion of his whole life. As a young student in Rome in 1907 
it distinguished him. As teacher and Vice-Rector of the Semi- 
nary ‘of :Mt. St. Mary in Cincinnati he inflamed all who fell 
under him with this same passion. Out on the firing line of 
parochial life he sank this same love deep into the hearts of his 
people. Here, at this national center of Catholic life, this passion 
for the preservation and propagation of the Church inspired him 
in his work as the National Director of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine and for the betterment of our Negro Cath- 
olics. It made him a court of appeal and a center of attraction 
for like-minded apostles, of the hierarchy, of the priesthood and 
of the laity. With these men and women of far-seeing vision 
and of tremendous courage he was really at home. Among them 
he became in reality a national leader. To them he brought uni- 
versity research in terms of intelligent, intelligible and practical 
Catholic action. As such a sentinel of the Faith, Dr. Walsh 
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cannot be replaced, and the Spouse of Christ has lost a great 
champion. 

One is not amazed that a man who spent himself so rest- 
lessly and endlessly for God, the Church, his Order, the country 
and the University, should have passed off the stage of life so 
early, fifty-four years of age. But, even if his death was un- 
expected by most of us, we have reason to suspect that Dr. 
Walsh saw the beckoning finger of death some time ago. Months 
ago, after the funeral services of our late chief, Monsignor Pace, 
Father Walsh, in very solemn seriousness, said: “I will be the 
next one to go from our School of Philosophy and it will not 
be long.” Other incidents of the last three months indicate that 
death was neither unexpected by nor unwelcome to him. It came 
to this minister of mercy as a messenger of mercy sent by God. 
Death was a privileged duty for which he was prepared and 
which he met as nobly, as generously, and as fearlessly as he 
met the countless duties of his busy life. Death, like every 
other event in his life, found God by his side, wisdom from God 
in his mind, love of God in his soul, hunger for God and the 
things of God in his heart. 

This fact should be emphasized because beneath the com- 
plexity of his life was the simple motive for which he lived—God. 
Beneath the many facets that revealed such a wealth of virtue 
was the simple jewel of his love for the Almighty. Beneath a 
blazing activity, that could not have been sustained for long by 
human praise or reward, was the divine driving power of God 
and His love. Beneath his love of country, his love of the dis- 
tressed, his love of the Church, his love of the University was his 
simple but uncrushable consciousness of his vocation as God’s 
merciful minister and the ambassador of Jesus Christ. He gave 
his life for others because he loved them. He loved all and be- 
come “all things to all men because he loved God.” He could 
say with Job: “The ear that heard me blessed me, and the eye 
that saw me gave witness to me: because I had delivered the 
poor man that cried out; and the fatherless that had no helper. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me and 
I comforted the heart ‘of the widow. . . I was an eye to the 
blind and a foot to the lame. I was the father of the poor; 
and the cause that I knew not; I searched out most diligently.” 


(Job 29:11.) 
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To you of his family, to whom he was so devoted, may I 
offer the sincere sympathy of our University. May I offer you 
also the consolation that while death has called him away, time 
cannot eradicate the indelible mark with which he has stamped 
himself on the future clergymen and laity of this country. 

From you of his Order may all of us ask the privilege of 
joining with you in the countless prayers, offices, Holy Com- 
munions and Masses you will offer for the repose of his soul. 

To Almighty God may I make a pledge that as an expression 
of our gratitude for the divinely inspired services of Dr. Walsh 
to this University his example will not be forgotten. Erudition 
will become wisdom, knowledge will ever issue unto mercy and 
kindness, research shall always be humane and serviceable, 
books and other instruments of knowledge shall ever be dedi- 
cated to bringing ourselves and others to God. 

Rest, grant unto him, oh God of Wisdom, Rest. And Peace. 
Peace eternal. 

“They that are learned shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that instruct many to justice, as stars for 
all eternity.” (Daniel 12:3.) 
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THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE IN A 
MATERIALISTIC STATE * 


In the melée of conflicting opinions which characterize our 
hysterical worship of education as the panacea for all the world’s 
ills, the time has come for the colleges which have any con- 
victions, or consciences, to declare themselves for what they 
really are. 


THD CLEAVAGE 


To any intelligent observer there begins to be discernible, 
particularly in the realms of higher education, a line of cleav- 
age which bids fair to widen and deepen until it splits the whole 
field—regrettably, perhaps, but none the less effectively—in 
twain. This line of cleavage—scientific, philosophical and theo- 
logical in its nature—is developing rapidly these days as aca- 
demic, political or religious freedom becomes more and more 
dubious abroad. 

The line of cleavage to which I refer is that which lies be- 
tween the colleges, on the one hand, to which are applied the 
explanatory and qualifying terms such as “small,” “denomina- 
tional,” “private,” “liberal,” “church related,” “traditional,” 
“endowed” and the like; and, on the other, all that varied categ- 
ory of educational efforts from industrial and technological 
institutions up to our largest universities, which derive their 
support (and inspiration!) from municipal, commonweath and 
federal sources—in other words, the State. Between these two 
groups there have long been differences of opinion, theory and 
practice. Between them there is a vast philosophical gulf. Be- 
twen them, as time and the changing tides of political affairs 
go on, there will come, if it has not already arrived, a still more 
significant difference, the cleavage to which I referred—the ques- 
tion of academic freedom or servitude. Since this is the theme 
of our discussion, I am going to do a very unacademic thing, 
something which is frowned o. by many of our best educators— 
I am going to bore you by defining my terms. 


* Paper read at session of Midwest Regional Unit of N. C. E. A., Chicago, 
Ill., April 6, 1938. 
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THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 


To all that group of timorous institutions “with a purpose,” 
who have been calling themselves by the terms of the synony- 
mous litany I just chanted, I am going to apply the term “inde- 
pendent.” Independent they really are: first, in their tradition 
of early American independence; second, in the historical devel- 
opment of modern education; third, in their freedom from the 
fear of political manipulations or dictation, and the subsequent 
financial reprisals from changing parties in power. 


THE DEPENDENT COLLEGE 


To all the other group of tax-supported institutions I shall 
apply the term “dependent.” While in the more enlightened 
states these institutions have been able to maintain a certain 
large measure of freedom, there is no implicit guarantee that this 
is indefinitely permanent. Examples are not wanting—and some 
of them not so far from Chicago—of state institutions whose 
policy is that of the ruling political machine. If the truth, 
which is so often suppressed by our Pollyanna newspapers, were 
really known, this problem is probably a greater nightmare to 
state educators than we generally believe. Eventually, as the 
importance of education from a propaganda standpoint sinks 
into the consciousnes of our political demagogues of whatever 
party, we may expect to see the noble army of more than a mil- 
lion servants of public education regimented behind the chariots 
of the then “party in power,” unless they become the party - 
in power. That this is not impossible is evidenced by what is 
happening in that Germany, from which so much of our modern 
educational philosophy seems to have been derived. 

There is a final and greater line of cleavage between the 
dependent and the independent colleges which I am merely going 
to sketch in rapidly and leave the details for yourselves. This is 
the thought that practically every independent college (whether 
it has forsworn its original purpose or not) traces its origin 
to an educational ideal or philosophy which found for itself in 
this country an atmosphere of freedom. In this atmosphere 
each developed its own particular religious and philosophical 
contribution to the enrichment of the varied cultures which up 
to now have been the making of this land of ours. Whether or 
not that atmosphere is being tainted by the dictatorial aspira- 
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tions of a materialistic civilization is hardly an open question. 
Whether or not that free atmosphere is becoming loaded with 
the poisoned gases of European propaganda and (since we are 
a childishly imitative people) bad example, is no longer an open 
question.? If “bad manners corrupt good morals,” then the 
worst examples of certain triumphant European movements are 
bound, in this day of rapid news dessemination, to corrupt our 
political and economic thinking. 


THE INEVITABLE DICTATORSHIPS 


Now at the very outset I think we should emphasize a fact 
too often called into question in our licentious civilization, that 
there are certain inevitable dictatorships. Personally, I am not 
horribly depressed by the idea of some of them. In fact, I am 
convinced that they may be a scientific, a philosophical and a 
divine necessity. May I explain what I mean? 


Dictatorships in Nature 


It is quite impossible to view inanimate nature or to study 
the organization of living things, from the most simple rudimen- 
tary plants all the way up the scale to that most highly devel- 
oped of all animals, man, without a profound realization of the 
important role organization plays in the scheme of nature. 
But here is the tragedy of it. The freest, most independent, 
self-sufficient unicellular organisms are also the smallest, the 
simplest and the lowest in the scale of existence. As one climbs 
the steps of organic life one finds that each succeeding higher 
phase is characterized by the greater cooperation among the 
unit parts, the cells, and, mark you well, by a corresponding 
loss of individual characteristics in the interests of the massive 
whole. So in man, the brain and nervous system become the 
great co-ordinating agency, which, while it depends on other 
organs for its support, protection, nourishment and the carry- 
ing out of its commands, nevertheless, as the seat of reason, 
consciously directs the whole. Nature points the way for 
dicatorships. 

Dictatorships in Philosophy 

Philosophy, it seems evident, corroborates this view. All 

our study and all our research, upon which the noblest systems 


*Hitlerism in Louisiana, Stalinism in the N.E.A., and its branches. 
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of thought have been raised, point inevitably to the one abso- 
lute, immutable and inescapable necessity, the domination of 
truth. After all, whatever the mind of man has produced in the 
realms of philosophy—whether it be the mind of the ancient 
Greeks, the Romans, of the Scholastics, the Cartesians or the 
Kantian theories—they are all attempts to unveil the unknow- 
able, to approach the foundation and the goal of all knowledge, 
ultimate and final truth. May I point out here that, just in so 
far as they have caught the gleam, and given it to men, so far 
have they flourished and persisted, to mold the life-thinking and 
acting of mankind. Here again, however, we are brought face 
to face with another inexorable fact, that truth is dictatorial. 
You may color it, distort it, change it as you will, but thinking 
men who pry deeply into the essence of thought sooner or 
later will discover your perfidity. Truth, as someone has said, 
“crushed to earth, shall rise again.” It is a philosophical dic- 
tatorship, if you will, which none can escape, which no thinking 
man who values his reason would care to escape. (So much of 
modern education is imprudent.) Prudence rarely favors a 
sophisticated Pilate’s flippant “What is truth,” preferring the 
wisdom of the Divinity which says: “You shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” (John, 8:32.) 
Dictatorships in Religion 

In the third place, dictatorship is somewhat of a divine neces- 
sity. Those of us who believe in God, call Him what we may, 
be it Jehovah, the God of gods, the Grand Architect, or the 
Triune God, Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier of mankind, are 
forced to accept his Divine dictatorship, whether we will or not. 
It is not for us to set limits to Divinity. While man, created to 
the image and likeness of God, has an inevitable propensity to 
create God into his own image and likeness, this is the sign of a 
prehistoric religion. The ages are full of such futilities. The 
higher man has risen as a feeling, thinking and praying believer, 
the higher his cultural and moral civilization has been. This is 
80 because his emotions, his reasoning and his moral principles 
have more closely conformed to the Divine plan in creation. 


A COMPARISON 


It is precisely here that the independent colleges have not only 
justified their free existence, but have made their great contribu- 
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tion to our cultural heritage. They have, in the face of often 
almost insurmountable difficulties and not infrequent opposition, 
championed the threefold composite which is man, his physical, 
mental and spiritual nature. Theirs is a true education because 
it educates the whole man. Theirs is the only true approach to 
science, philosophy and religion. 


ANOTHER COMPARISON 


It is also precisely here that the dependent colleges, through 
no fault of their own, have failed. They originated as a public- 
spirited move to supply for the failure (mark this well) of the 
independent colleges which superciliously declined to provide 
adequate educational facilities for all types and all kinds of 
people. Soon, however, these dependent schools found them- 
selves faced by the problem of which philosophy and which 
religion to teach. Blocked by constitutional interpretations from 
teaching any form of religion, they first gradually lost any 
vestiges of religious spirit (except, perhaps, in the deep south), 
they began to ignore religion, and finally, not too openly but 
nevertheless effectively, opposed it. With this gradual elimina- 
tion of religion went an equally gradual but probably equally 
dangerous deterioration in their philosophy. There is no need 
for me to go into it here. Foerster has done a beautiful job on 
this problem in his “American State University.” It is sufficient 
to note that the end-product we face today is an exaggerated 
scientism, philosophically expressed in the behavioristic animal- 
ism of Watson and Dewey. (If that be the explanation it is no 
wonder that our national aesthetics, as exemplified in the Chicago 
and New York World Fairs, has reached so low an ebb.) Suffice 
it to say that the religionless, philosophically weak, scientifically 
overloaded, dependent colleges are by their very nature unable 
to offer more than a bob-tailed education. 

Backed by the unfortunate principle of unrestrained liberty, 
which came out of the openly confessed and publicly bewailed 
breakdown of Protestantism, our country has long been head- 
ing into the world-wide materialism which is now beginning to 
glut the market with its bitter fruit. It would take too long 
for me to discuss here the origin of the materialism that afflicts 
our world. I think this audience will readily concede that the 
two great systems of thought which stand at eternal odds, the 
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materialistic and the spiritual, have never since the dawn of 
Christianity been so bitterly pitted against each other as now. 
On the one side are aligned all those institutions which still 
believe in spiritual values, on the other are those whose outlook 
is spanned between an unknown origin at birth, an equally 
unknown but total elimination in death, and a universal skepti- 
cism as to what intervenes. 


A STATE RELIGION 


Between these forces there is a terrible enmity. For too 
long the materialistic concept of the universe, springing from 
the degeneration of religious forces and the rise of a mundane 
science has held sway. It is reaching out to conquer the world. 
It must take one of two forms, Communism or the Nazi type of 
Fascism. (Here I want to take issue with the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Harold Ickes, in his address at the 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges in this build- 
ing last January. While I concur in his thesis on the need for 
cooperation in government by those who have received of this 
country’s educational bounties, I must very emphatically dis- 
agree with his philosophy, that there is no higher service than 
the service of the State. It is not only irreligious and anti- 
Christian; it is absolutely totalitarian, and savors entirely too 
much of the Fascist and Communist policies so recently abjured 
by his chief, the President. Rendering unto Caesar is only half 
of the responsibilities of humanity. Mr. Ickes paid his dis- 
respects to Fascism in no uncertain way. It is regrettable that 
he did not so clearly express himself on Communism.) Between 
Communism and Nazi-Fascism there is about as much basic dif- 
ference as betwixt the Tweedledum and Tweedledee of Lewis 
Carrol’s childhood story. (One slight difference that recently has 
been pointed out is that Fascism is a nationalistic, Communism 
an internationalistic philosophy.) Both represent the material- 
istic State triumphant. Both have as their cardinal principles 
that the sole purpose and function of the individual is to live, 
produce and reproduce for the State. Particularly in Commun- 
ism and more lately in Nazism, the national policy has become 
more or less a religion, a religion, however, without God. Both 
deify the State. Each has its own revealed truths which must be 
assented to. Each its heretics. Each demands of its followers 
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self-denial for the common good. Each has its apostles, and 
each trains its leaders for a possible martyrdom for its prin- 
ciples. Above all, each has that distinguishing note of religion, 
a love and consideration for the poor. So the State religions 
have always been born, which assume a quasi divine power, 
prerogative and infallibility. 

How true this is, may be aptly summed up in the biting irony 
of that enlightened journalist who recently said of Soviet Russia: 
“Tt is better to be ruled by a king who thinks he rules by divine 
right, than by a Russian who thinks he is God himself.” (We 
must give the Italian Fascist government its devil’s due; it has 
not so far arrogated this peculiar distinction to itself.) 

Opposed to this virulent manifestation of materialistic nation- 
alism or internationalism we still have the tottering democracies 
of the world, none of which looks too stable at present. With 
Attila and Alaric again in the saddle, with robber barons again 
erecting their bastions on the trade routes of the world, where 
do its democracies stand? Let our charity begin at home. 

As to our position here in the United States, I wish I could 
feel secure. It seems that we are heading into something most 
of us would prefer not to think about. Certainly we are not 
satisfied with the outlook. We are beginning not only to distrust 
our local state governments, but unrest and dissatisfaction are 
reaching upwards. More than one revolution began with the 
biting pen of satire or the broad sallies of buffoonery. Congress 
long since became the butt of national ridicule, then in “Of Thee 
I Sing,” the Supreme Court took the rap, and now the Presi- 
dency itself has been pilloried in the latest New York produc- 
tion, “I’d Rather Be Right.” Do these straws indicate which 
way the wind is blowing? I wish I knew. I do know that there 
is entirely too free a criticism of governmental policies, but when 
government does not stimulate the altruistic self-sacrifice of the 
best of its citizens this is to be expected. 

Take my own state for example. Wisconsin colleges and uni- 
versities graduate several thousand students a year and have 
been doing so for some time. (The State University is nearing 
the century mark.) Today, the state Senate is 16 to 16 in its 
proportion of college level and intermediately-educated men. 
The state Assembly represents a better picture of this altruism of 
professional and university trained men. Forty are college bred 
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(at least in part), 59 have not advanced above the high school 
level. Now this may be a true picture of the state’s intellec- 
tuality, fairly represented in its legislative bodies. But what has 
become of the claims of our state colleges both independent and 
dependent, that they were training for leadership? Do we in 
Wisconsin in this stage of our development not need the calm, 
prudent foresight, the philosophical outlook, and altruistic serv- 
ice that education at the college level is supposed to produce? 


WHO ARE OUR LEADERS? 


I think the conclusion is obvious. The less trained have either 
forced themselves into the ranks of leadership or they have 
jumped into the breech that selfish intellectual aristocracy has 
left open. Does this mean that our democratic form of govern- 
ment is too previous? That we are ahead of the times? I 
would hate to think so. Maybe, then, we are stupidly preparing 
the way for a dictatorship here in America. And what is going 
to stop it? Certainly not American business. By its policy of 
gobble and grab, it has laid itself open to so much honest 
criticism that governmental regulation has become a necessity. 
And thereby has another way for dictatorship been made abun- 
dantly plain. Thereby, also, have governmental agencies been 
trained to closer and closer supervision, bordering at times on 
interference, in the proceedings of our business concerns. 

Nor can we hope that any other great mass of our people is 
now ready to form a solid opposing block to the onward sweep 
toward dictatorial government. As a people, we are today either 
too busily engaged in dodging or damning the government (or 
both) to consolidate against the hidden as well as the open 
destructive forces that are at work. And the tragedy of it all is 
that our materialistic ideals, from which the independent col- 
leges have not at all been free, are inevitably shaking down upon 
our heads the pillars of a democracy which, however nobly con- 
ceived, requires not only a free church but also a free school 
to beget a free nation. 

Herewith I submit a rather trite idea, but one that bears 
incessant reiteration: Representative democracy is an ideal form 
of government adapted to and capable of existence only in a 
state whose citizens are men and women of the highest scientific, 
intellectual and spiritual attainments. The higher the average 
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of these attainments, the more successful the democracy; the 
lower the average of these attainments, the speedier the ultimate 
and inevitable triumph of the demagogue. 

Only when all the responsible citizens of a country give their 
continued efforts and self-sacrificing influence to the problem of 
government under the highest and best type of leadership can a 
democracy be stable. Basically, this is an interested recognition 
of the laws of nature, a highly intelligent philosophy of thought 
and achievement, and a complete acceptance of spiritual values, 
a species of self-imposed internal, not external, dictatorship, or 
simply self control. 

Thus a dictatorship in its worst and least attractive forms may 
be avoided, and a truly natural, philosophical and divinely 
inspired type of democratic dictatorship emerge. This is the 
sort of emergent dictatorship we need not fear. But is it emerg- 
ing? The seeds have long been sown. We are at least awake 
to the problem. If we succeed, future generations will bless our 
memories. If we continue our apathetic disinterest in govern- 
ment, if we refuse to awaken ourselves and our students to the 
world situation as it manifests itself, the cause of true democ- 
racy is lost, and our whole civilization will become prey to the 
machine, the mechanical monster, which is the type and form 
of the all too materialistic age in which we grew up. 


OUR OWN MATERIALISM 


That this materialistic age had not left its imprint even on 
the independent college would be too much to expect. A year 
ago, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago very 
forcibly pointed out to this audience certain failings of our 
Catholic colleges for men, which, in their production of “well- 
tubbed” young masculinity, are certainly catering to the ideals 
of this materialistic age. To his statement I should temerously 
wish to add the pretentious over-elaboration of our Catholic 
girls colleges, savoring as it does of a blatant nouveau richesse. 

May I here repeat the partial examination of our collegiate 
conscience which appeared over my signature in the March 
“College Newsletter?” 

“In how far are the aims and objects of the Catholic colleges 
in keeping with their practices? In how far do the courses 


actually taught bear out the idealistic claims of their catalogs? 
In how far do they present strong, intellectual leadership in their 
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faculties, or are they purely local responses to religious or civic 
rides or prejudices? In how far do they emphasize luxurious 
iving above the standards from which their students come, 
thereby making them dissatisfied with future conditions? In 
how far are they ‘heavily over-stuffed’ imitators of swank finish- 
ing schools rather than upholders of the ideal of plain living 
and high thinking? Do our independent colleges give legitimate 
cause for complaint to their neighborhoods, existing in but not of 
their local communities? In other words, as Dr. Hutchins asked, 
‘Are our Catholic colleges Catholic,’ our Christian colleges Chris- 
tian? Or, are they hypocritically illegimate offspring of a vocal 
and pretentious Christian theory and a silent but effective mate- 
rialistic practice?” 


There are few of us who can answer those questions honestly 
without a headache. Thus surrounded by a rampant materialism 
without, and nursing a healthy materialistic ambition within, we 
may well ask ourselves: “What is going to happen to us all?” 


THE PROBLEM 


Look about you. Study the increasingly triumphant, material- 
istic states overseas. Have you not read of the gradual limiting, 
the straightening, the weakening, the crushing and the ultimate 
liquidation of every liberal force in modern civilization? What 
those liberal forces are can be very precisely inferred from the 
first amendments to our National Constitution containing the 
immortal Bill of Rights. They refer respectively to the freedom 
of worship, speech, the press, and peaceful assemblage. 

These are some of the liberal influences that traditionally have 
always been at war with dictatorial governments. I think we 
can classify them in ascending scale—first, fraternal, benevolent 
or social organizations; secondly, educational institutions, 
whether they be the printed and broadcast word or the more 
formal teaching of our schools, colleges, universities or research 
centers; finally, the church, which I here use in the widest sense 
as that great body of those who believe in God as the divine 
source of nature, in the existence of a moral order, and an eternal 
destiny for mankind. Now, through the frailty of men, some of 
these liberalizing agencies have been, and possibly are, being _ ; 
misused in the interest of a materialistic theory of goverpment:-—- i 
Essentially, however, they are sound, and most of ale OLCANI 
sent a partial solution of man’s social attempt more truly { 
human, in his relations with himself, his fello enaad, God. + - SCHOOL 
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IF MATERIALISM TRIUMPHS 


How have these institutions of society fared under the Soviet, 
Nazi, and, to a certain extent, under the Fascist forms of dic- 
tatorship? In Russia, Germany, Spain, Mexico, as well as in 
Italy, the first blow was aimed at the agencies of information 
and molders of public opinion, the radio and the press. Once 
these were either silenced or monopolized by governmental 
agencies, the resentment of all right-thinking and freedom-loving 
people forced them together to protect their rights. Hence the 
next blow was aimed at peaceful assemblages, even such as ours, 
of friends and associates banding together for some good and 
wholesome purpose. Thence the attack moved forward to the 
schools. Parental supervision of children’s education was set 
aside. An all-triumphant materialistic state sought to turn its 
youth into the mechanical robots that typify its progress. Higher 
education is so crushed, starved or straitened that all semblance 
of academic freedom is lost. Professorial chairs are occupied 
by time-serving, intellectual serfs, who say only that which the 
government wants them to say. Research is hideously parodied, 
and the very problems on which the savants work, who might 
save the people, are set for them by the ruling powers. That 
these problems are entirely and politically “safe” goes without 
saying. Witness Germany’s intensive search for synthetics. 

The educational institutions which oppose dictatorial govern- 
ment are smoothly dealt with. On the one hand they may be 
taxed out of existence or the opposing dependent state schools 
may be so enormously assisted that the independent schools are 
gradually starved into submission or eliminated, a “squeeze 
play” which has already been suggested. Right here may I 
point out that I am convinced that all education in this country, 
public or parochial, dependent or independent college, state or 
endowed university, must sooner or later make common cause 
against the power of a political dictatorship or, more simply, 
unscrupulous “politics.” The endowed, independent, and paro- 
chial schools must unite for their very existence, and the state 
schools for their very freedom. Generally speaking, between 
non-existence and abject slavery there is little to be preferred. 

As far as the treatment of religion is concerned, I suppose you 
are all familiar enough with what happened to the religious 
institutions in Russia, Spain and Mexico under the hammer and 
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sickle, and in Germany under the Swastika, so I need not elabo- 
rate on it. However, it seems to me sufficiently significant that 
the enemies of liberal thought practically always insist on the 
suppression of the press, the school and the church. You know 
why. The agents of triumphant materialism must either crush, 
or control the liberalizing elements which would lift the spirit 
of the people. 
CAN WE DO ANYTHING? 

Spontaneously the question arises, “What can we do about it 
all?” Well, if the materialistic dictatorship ever does become 
established, in the seats of our state and national governments, 
I suppose it would be too late to do anything. If it does occur, 
our present form of government will have been but a false dawn, 
‘a prematurely unreasonable ideal, a harbinger of something great 
that may materialize only in long distant years to come. I am 
not willing to admit that this is so. We have faced the inevitable 
dictatorships of the natural laws of life and death, of philo- 
sophical truth and divine revelation, there may still be others 
which we must ultimately accept. 

A recent survey of American religious literature shows that 
up to 1845 it was mostly inspirational, from 1845 to 1890 it was 
controversial, and from 1890 to fairly recently, inspirational. 
Today, however, the trend is controversial again but with a vast 
difference. No longer does faith fight faith as much as it used 
to do, but shoulder to shoulder in common cause, the ancient 
Judaism, the Mother Church of Rome, and all the varied off- 
spring of the Reformation are joining hands to combat a growing 
pagan materialism on the fundamental questions of the nature of 
man, his origin and his destiny. Sooner or later our social insti- 
tutions must join in battle against the decivilizing monster. Per- 
haps in the past we have been guilty of sowing the dragon’s 
teeth, but, at least, we have not yet been beaten by the hordes 
that grew therefrom. This calls for a reappraisal of all our 
institutions, social, economic, educational and religious. It 
necessitates readjusting them to their important spiritual values. 
Thus we shall free ourselves, as well as those we seek to free, 
from the dead hand of the machine. Here, as everywhere, 
eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. That the vigilance 
of our leadership may unfortunately relax is seen in our unwill- 
ingness to cooperate with one another. 
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COOPERATION NEEDED 

Within the Catholic Church itself we still find traces of anti- 
clerical attitudes among our so-called “well educated” laity. 
Still a gossipy distrust maintains itself between the secular and 
the religious clergy. Even between the religious communities 
there is still to be settled the momentous inanities of black and 
brown and white, of bibs and bonnets. (Cfr. Erasmus: How 
many bushels long is the abbey cow?) Outside the disciplinary 
jurisdiction of the Catholic Church, but still within the member- 
ship of that enormous body of the Communion of Saints, there 
survives a decadent controversialism which easily incites our 
latent bigotries. There the fires of Smithfield still flicker; there 
the dyspepetic reprisals of a jaundiced Mary, and a shrewish 
Elizabeth, still rancor; there the ugly beams of Tyburn still 
periodically blacken our horizons. For many a Protestant leader 
in this country the Roman Church is still “on the spot.” 

It may be true that the Church in America has seen its best 
days. It is hard to believe that it is so. It has been well and 
philosophically said that the Church will live anywhere, under 
any form of government. We know that the very existence of 
Christianity is a terror which haunts the sleep of dictators. Ours 
is the science, the cause, and the faith that brooks no ultimate 
defeat. On this one point, supremely confident, we survey the 
educational world, and find it in our hearts to pity the dependent 
colleges. It must be terribly discouraging to attempt to build a 
society for the future on the conditioned reflexes of an undis- 
ciplined generation. So we must patiently, charitably, with the 
meekness of doves, and the guile of serpents, seek to preserve 
our own liberty in order that all liberty may not perish. 

In the displacement of our civilization from its spiritual foun- 
dation, let us hope that we face no such universally disastrous 
apostasy as occurred upon a dark and awful day when a mis- 
trusting and misled people came face to face with Divinity itself 
in the person of the thorn-crowned Son of God. They were 
called upon to make the most momentous decision which history 
records for any nation. Methinks we still hear, echoing down 
through the ages the same reply: “We have no King but 


Caesar!” (John 19:15.) AnseLm M. Keers, O.Praem., 


Dean, St. Norbert College, 
West De Pere, Wis. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


In discussing the problem of the objectives of the Catholic 
secondary schools, I intend to develop the topic by first giving 
a brief summary of the various conceptions of the place and 
function of the high school in the general plan of education. 
This will be followed by an analysis of the stated aims of the 
Minnesota Catholic high schools to see what functions they con- 
sider essential. The third section will contain an evaluation of 
the views expressed therein, and in the conclusion I will suggest 
a procedure for determining objectives and a form for express- 
ing them. The evaluation and suggested procedures are based 
on my own ideas of the situation and are not, of course, ad- 
vanced as an ultimate, perfect solution of our problem. Rather, 
they are offered in the hope that they will stimulate discussion, 
reveal problems, and help us clarify our thinking in regard to 
the secondary schools. 

The function of secondary education varies with different 
times and circumstances, yet when new functions are assumed 
the old are not always discarded and, therefore, we have at the 
present time several different conceptions of the purposes of 
our middle schools. In medieval times, formal education was 
concerned with the preparation of certain groups for leadership 
in the clerical, legal, and teaching professions. These persons 
needed knowledge handed down in written treatises and, conse- 
quently, their earlier education would be concerned with learn- 
ing the language which was the key to the treasures of the 
past and with developing such skills as logic and rhetoric 
which they were to use in their work. The general education 
of the masses was largely informal. The schools that correspond 
roughly to our present-day high schools were preparatory 
schools, and thus we have the first function of the secondary 
school, that of laying the foundation for further specialized 
study in preparation for a profession. 

The Renaissance introduced a new note. The classical treas- 
ures of Greece and Rome were sought because of their effect 
upon the personality of the individual. Although the earlier 
humanists stressed moral training the later writers emphasized 
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the cultivation of the various human powers, for the subjective 
pleasure it would bring. Because of the nature of this type of 
schooling it was necessarily restricted to those having the leisure 
and economic means to enable them to devote so much of their 
time to studies of such little practical import, and was also 
limited to those who had a facility for that type of learning. 

The humanistic conception of secondary education introduces 
a new function, that of education for culture. However, since 
the term culture is ambiguous in modern usage, we will divide 
this aim according to the two connotations of the word. One 
function, then, is the complete and harmonious development of 
all the faculties of the individual, which we shall call the devel- 
opment of personality. The other function is to give to the 
student those various arts which are not directly useful in the 
affairs of life but belong rather to the man of leisure. They are 
such things as appreciation of, and skill in, literature, music 
and painting. This function we shall call preparation for 
leisure-time activities, since that is the form usually used by 
modern writers. 

Thus far we have been considering secondary education as a 
preparation for further study, either that the knowledge acquired 
may be useful in some profession or may function in personal 
development. We now come to an altogether different con- 
ception of high school education. It is, according to this view, 
not a preparation for higher learning but a continuation of 
previous schooling. The rise of nationalism and the industrial 
revolution created a need for the formal education of everyone. 
The common people must be taught the ideals of patriotism and 
be trained to sacrifice for the fatherland. The middle classes, 
especially those engaged in commerce, must know how to read, 
write and compute as well as have an elementary acquaintance 
with geography. This form of education was introduced in the 
United States and became the foundation of our public school 
system. When the country grew and our educational system 
began to expand, people thought of the high school as a con- 
tinuation of the elementary school and looked for a type of 
schooling that would be practical and be an end in itself rather 
than a preparation for further study or for leisure. It would 
take me too far afield to report all the factors influencing this 
view. It will suffice to point out that it led to the general accep- 
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tance of a new function for the high school—that of preparation 
for one’s vocation. Vocation is taken here in a wider sense than 
the professional preparation of the early schools because in a 
democracy everyone has a right to an education whether he is 
to be an artisan or a professional man. 

According to this view, the distinguishing characteristic of the 
high school is found in the nature of the pupil. The adolescent 
needs not only the general common preparation given in the 
elementary school but must be prepared for his place in society, 
since he has now reached the stage where he begins to put off 
home ties and assume a man’s place in the world. At first, this 
meant merely vocational preparation, but as high school oppor- 
tunities became more common this function developed into that 
of discovering interests and abilities and guiding them rightly 
so that, at the present time, high school education is merely one 
phase of the process of adaptation to life. It is a necessary phase 
because it corresponds to a developmental stage in the child’s 
life and has, consequently, the characteristic features of explora- 
tion and guidance. 

This concept of the function of secondary education has passed 
through several modifications. At each stage certain aspects 
were emphasized, only to be discarded for some other. Spencer 
clearly expressed the attitude of the advocates of this view when 
he asked the question: What education is most worth while? In 
answer to his own question he divided the activities of life into 
several areas in which all men must have some share, and di- 
rected school work toward efficiency in these fields. The cardinal 
principles of secondary education and the job-analysis technique 
in curriculum construction are results of this view. 

When men began to experiment with these techniques they dis- 
covered that knowledge alone was insufficient. Besides knowing 
what to do and how to do it, man must want to do it. This 
directed attention upon the subjective, dynamic, elements such 
as ideals, appreciations of value, attitudes and interests. 

Moreover, the increasing complexity of modern life and the 
rapidity of social change made certain modifications necessary. 
Since in our day the opportunities for informal introduction into 
social life are decreasing, the period of general, common educa- 
tion must be extended. The school must now teach things that 
children formerly learned in the home, on the farm or in the 
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workshop. However, specific training cannot be given in these 
fields because conditions change so rapidly that techniques 
learned today may be obsolete a few years from now. The only 
course left for the school is to try to give a general training 
which will prepare the pupil for life by giving him a knowledge 
of the functions of social institutions, by developing in him an 
appreciation of values, and by stimulating a variety of dynamic 
interests. Equipped with these concepts, appreciations and inter- 
ests, as well as a command over the tool subjects and some 
training in solving problems, the pupil should be able to cope 
with whatever changes the future may bring. 

We may summarize our sketchy review of the history of sec- 
ondary education by classifying the recognized functions under 
the following headings: 

First, preparation for further specialized study. Second, prep- 
aration for leisure-time activities. Third, laying the foundation 
for complete personal development. Fourth, providing for in- 
dividual adjustment through guidance and vocational training. 
Fifth, the integrative function of general, social adaptation. 

There is, of course, a certain overlapping. For example, gen- 
eral social adaptation must make some provision for exploration 
and guidance and will result in development of personality. 
Therefore, we cannot completely separate one from the other. 
Our interest is in trying to determine which function, or func- 
tions, should be emphasized in our high schools here in 
Minnesota. 

Perhaps some of you may be thinking that I have left out the 
distinguishing purpose of all our schools, that which is the sole 
reason of their existence; namely, religious instruction. I have 
not mentioned this objective specifically because, if the teaching 
of religion is something completely separated from the rest of 
the course of study, then we do not need our own schools. The 
program of religious instruction in release periods in the public 
high schools will be more economical and just as adequate. 
Therefore, I feel that we do not need to stress as our major aim 
the teaching of religion for a few periods a week. On the other 
hand, if religion is to permeate the whole program, then we must 
adopt some of the functions outlined above and put them into 
practice in a thoroughly Catholic way. I believe, then, that in 
speaking to a group such as is here present I need not constantly 
emphasize that the terms I use are to be understood in a Chris- 
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tian sense. Neither do I feel it is necessary to point out that 
training for social adjustment is not an end in itself but rather 
a stage in the progress toward eternal life. For these reasons I 
have not specifically noted the function of religious instruction. 

In view of these facts a Catholic high school must choose one 
or several of the above-mentioned functions as its proper office 
and establish a truly Catholic program. In order to understand 
how our secondary schools interpret their duty, we asked each 
school to submit a statement of its objectives. Twenty-five 
schools complied with our request. Their statements concerning 
aims were analyzed and checked against the classification of 
functions already given. 

In order to get a more accurate view, the function labeled gen- 
eral social adaptation was subdivided into five parts, namely, 
(1) knowledge of society, (2) appreciation of values and respon- 
sibility, (3) dynamic interests, (4) ability to think and solve 
problems, and (5) command over the tool subjects. 

The aims given by the schools were expressed in diverse ways, 
so that classification according to our division was sometimes 
difficult. However, we tried to judge fairly from the general con- 
text and believe that our classification is reasonably accurate. 

The first function, that of preparing for future specialized 
study, was clearly expressed as an aim by 25 per cent of the 
schools replying and implied in the statements of another 25 
per cent by such expressions as: “To give a full program of 
secular knowledge,” or “to give a standard program of studies 
in keeping with Minnesota requirements. ...” One school stated 
that this function concerned some of the students only. 

Thirty-six per cent of the replies mentioned the functions of 
preparing for leisure and providing for individual guidance and 
vocational training. 

The greatest emphasis was placed on general social adapta- 
tion and on personality development. Sixty per cent stated that 
the giving of a knowledge of society was one of their aims and all 
of the schools believed that they should inculcate an appreciation 
of values and a sense of social responsibility. Sixty per cent of 
the schools made specific mention of personality development. 

Since there is a very close connection between such social aims 
as development of an appreciation of values, of dynamic inter- 
ests and of ability to solve problems and the aim of personal 
development we may reasonably conclude that the majority of 
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the schools consider that they exist for the purpose of adjusting 
their students to modern social life by developing rich, inte- 
grated, Christian personalities. 

This conclusion may seem rather trite and something that 
could be readily anticipated. However, I would like to call your 
attention to several implications of this view. In the first place, 
it implies a general acceptance of the modern concept of the 
high school as a continuation of the elementary school rather 
than a preparation for further study. I did not have available 
the data necessary to determine whether this changed point of 
view resulted in a changed program. A few of the schools sent 
circulars which included their course offerings, and from these 
I concluded that the major change is in those activities ordina- 
rily classed as extra-curricular. Moreover, we know that most 
of our schools are greatly influenced by the requirements of the 
State university and that the university is chiefly concerned with 
the preparatory aspect of the pupil’s training. An interesting 
study could be made of the correspondence between the aims 
stated and the courses offered. 

We should, of course, ask ourselves whether this changed view- 
point is a departure from traditional Catholic practice. Per- 
haps we have been too greatly influenced by the current theories 
of public school educators. I have not time to treat fully all 
the issues involved, but will state briefly a few opinions that 
may serve as a challenge for discussion. 

I am sure that no Catholic will question the personal develop- 
ment aim of education. Our work in life consists in cooperating 
with Divine Grace in restoring, as far as is possible in this life, 
the lost gift of integrity through the formation of virtue. Virtue 
demands the harmonious development of all our faculties and 
the ordering of all judgments of value and all desire according 
to the dictates of reason. However, some may see a contradic- 
tion between this personality development and education for 
social adjustment and, therefore, may challenge our emphasis 
upon preparing for participation in society. 

To these objections I offer the following considerations. All 
mankind, if we except those extraordinarily gifted persons who 
are called to withdraw from the world and give themselves to a 
life of contemplation, strives for perfection through the ordinary 
activities of life. In times past, character education was not the 
function of the school but of the home, or farm, or workshop. 
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Such informal education is lacking today, and when the pupil 
leaves home he will enter unprepared upon an unknown and 
complex world. A knowledge of social institutions, appreciation 
of values and social responsibility, practice in intelligently solv- 
ing simple social problems, will all help in this struggle for 
virtue. Even those so-called cultural accomplishments such as 
skill in, and appreciation of, literature and music may be made 
to take the place of the now rapidly disappearing economic 
activities of the home and thus help to preserve that common 
activity without which no family can fulfill its educational 
obligations. This view seems to me more Catholic than the 
Renaissance concept of culture which too often leads to pride, 
excessive individualism and un-Christian selfishness. 

In regard to preparation for leadership in the professions we 
might ask ourselves: Are professional men going to be the leaders 
in the future? It seems to me that even today, especially in our 
larger cities, the professional class is rapidly declining in in- 
fluence. The clergy—and by clergy I mean Protestant ministers 
as well as Catholic priests—are not listened to with the respect 
and deference of former years. The doctor, due to increasing 
specialization and the development of clinics, is no longer the 
trusted family friend. The university professors and teachers 
still exert a tremendous influence through the public school 
system, but even now one can note evidences of rebellion, as 
witness the letters sent to the papers about the present crisis 
in the St. Paul schools. And, finally, everyone knows that 
bankers and other big business men are no longer held in respect, 
or looked up to as models for the imitation of youth. What- 
ever influence they exert is wielded through the economic power 
at their disposal, and that may soon be curbed by either govern- 
mental action or united opposition on the part of labor. 

Leadership in the future must come from the ranks of the 
common people. We should not guide all our promising youths 
into the professional ranks but we should show them that they 
may live a full and happy life as laborers, artisans or farmers. 
Moreover, we should not limit the education of these lower 
classes to training in bookkeeping, shop work, or typewriting. 
They should have sufficient training that the more intelligent 
and ambitious may become leaders and that all may be at least 
intelligent followers. 

There is another question involved in this matter of college 
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preparation. Certain subjects are considered as a necessary 
foundation for college work. However, recent studies have 
shown that intelligence and rank in class are better indications 
of probable success in college than is the satisfactory completion 
of certain prescribed courses. If this is true, we can give a 
general, practical course in high school and still prepare our 
students for college. There is little gained through too early 
specialization since professional men will need the common, social 
education as well as those of lower economic status. 

As long as we considered secondary education as preparation 
for college we tended to shunt those of average, or lower than 
average, intelligence away from our schools and to select our 
students from the upper brackets only. However, if we accept 
the view that the high school is a continuation of the elementary 
school and offers a type of education that all should receive, then 
we must approach the problem as the teachers in the grades 
attacked theirs. They gave all pupils the same basic education 
but recognized individual differences by setting up minimum 
requirements, by allowing the slower pupils more time, and espe- 
cially by introducing improved methods of instructing the pupil 
and motivating his study. Personally, I can see no reason why 
these methods cannot be followed in the high school. At all 
events, it seems more reasonable to stress the common, integrat- 
ing function of the school rather than to try to provide many 
different curricula each with its own special function. 

If we accept this general aim of secondary education, our next 
problem will be how to formulate our aims so that they will be a 
real guide in arranging our program. At the present time the 
most common method of stating aims is to divide life into certain 
comprehensive areas of activity and then direct instruction 
toward the development of those general concepts, attitudes, 
habits and skills judged useful in each field. An examination 
of the statements of objectives submitted by the Catholic schools 
shows that nine of the twenty-five schools mentioned certain 
areas of activity in which knowledge, appreciations or skills 
should be developed. The others spoke of knowledge and atti- 
tudes but applied them to life in general. Thirty-six per cent 
of the replies stressed personal elements of a general character. 
For example, the aim would be to develop the student spiritually, 
physicaly, intellectually, and socially, or would be stated as: 
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training the mental faculties of understanding, memory, and will. 
Before we can speak of faculty training in this general abstract 
way we must clarify our thinking in respect to the questions of 
transfer of training and of the role of the intellect in the perfec- 
tion of man. Both are too complicated for discussion here, so I 
will merely indicate the conclusions generally accepted. 

Although all reputable psychologists recognize the existence of 
transfer, none expect it to be automatic or inevitable. In gen- 
eral, transfer takes place whenever the training given is con- 
nected with the pupil’s life, that is, with his needs and desires. 
The same viewpoint is expressed by scholastic philosophers when 
they distinguish between the abstract and the practical judg- 
ment. St. Thomas states that abstract judgments have no in- 
fluence upon the formation of virtue, and yet we believe Chris- 
tian perfection consists in the acquisition of virtue. All knowl- 
edge is good, and the contemplation of truth grasped by the 
intellect would be the highest perfection of our being were it 
not for the fact that God has promised us a vision more sub- 
lime than any we could have hoped for. Thus, while we live 
here on earth we live by faith, and human values are not 
directly of the intellectual but of the moral order. Conse- 
quently, the function of intelligence is to direct our lives 
rightly, and neither knowledge alone nor refinement of intel- 
lectual power is an end in itself but, rather, a means to end, 
namely, correct living. 

In view of these facts, then, it seems preferable to consider 
personal development in its relation to social life. Accordingly, 
I will suggest a form for expressing the objectives which I hope 
is not too artificial for practical purposes. 

All men, of whatever station, must take some share in the 
activities of four social groups: the church, the family, political 
and economic organizations. These four may serve as the 
areas of human activity into which the child must be initiated. 

Our ultimate aim should be directed toward personal develop- 
ment, and therefore we must set up ideals in each of these 
fields toward which the pupil will strive. We can form in him 
an understanding of, and an attitude toward, the unchanging 
purposes of each of these social organizations. We can show 
him how men attempted to achieve the goals of each; how far 
they succeeded and in what way they failed. We can illustrate 
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how the resources of science and art were utilized in attempting 
to realize the unchanging objective of each group. 

Then we can take from the accumulated resources of the 
human race—that is, from the sciences and arts—a balanced 
sampling and show how they were used in the past and how 
they may be used today. This will necessitate an approach to 
the subject through the pupil’s present needs and background 
of experience and will culminate in many prectical applications. 
It will not require a breaking down of subject-matter lines as 
we can still teach much of the traditional content. The chief 
change will be in motivating the pupil by showing the subject’s 
relation to life and by applying the matter learned in real 
situations. 

Since everything he studies has its proper place in the major 
activities of his life, the integration we look for will take place 
in the personality of the pupil. The practice of religion will be 
the center about which all the others revolve, because they are 
merely preliminary activities leading to an eternal goal. 

In stating our objectives, then, we can plot out the four 
areas of activity and determine the purpose of each one. Then 
we can determine what general knowledge we must give con- 
cerning each and also decide on what skills are required for 
reasonable participation. Our next step will be to discover how 
the commonly recognized sciences and arts have been used, and 
can be now used, in developing social life. When this has been 
done we can choose some elementary courses in each field and 
teach them in the manner described. 

Constant practice in applying knowledge and skill to the 
attainment of social needs should develop appreciations and 
attitudes toward the purposes of society which will function 
after the high school course is ended. In this way we will start 
our students on the highway of life and give each one a train- 
ing that will be valuable no matter what his future profession 
may be. Whether he is a priest or a teacher, a lawyer or nose- 
and-throat specialist, a mechanic, filling-station attendant, or a 
Fuller-brush salesman, he will need and use the type of educa- 
tion here advocated. ; 


Rocer J. 
Junior Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese ‘of Saint Paul. 
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“The beauty of it is that we have so many atheists in the 
college faculties in America. But of course they can’t say 
much about it, as they would be thrown out, and then where 
would their living come from? But they encourage the students 
all they can. As the movement grows the professors will be- 
come more and more open in their private beliefs.” That is 
Freeman Hopwood, as quoted by Homer Croy. Freeman, you 
know, is secretary of the “4 A’s,” i.e., the American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism, which has chapters in twenty 
colleges and preparatory schools of the United States. (Names, 
on request.) Hopwood’s statement is conservative. To “col- 
lege” faculties he might have added “high school” and “prep 
school”; and they are saying “much about it,” without being 
“thrown out!” 

Now, the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1925, ren- 
dering its famous decision on the Oregon School question, not 
only insisted that “the child is not the mere creature of the 
State,” which cannot “standardize its children by forcing them 
to accept instruction from public school teachers only,” but 
also demanded “that nothing be taught which is manifestly 
inimical to the public welfare.” Yet Dr. Geoffrey O’Connell, of 
the Catholic University of America, in his recent book, 
“Naturalism in American Education,” very clearly proves that 
our most prominent American educational leaders, for the last 
thirty-five years, have been formulating and propagating doc- 
trines which “much inevitably undermine American institu- 
tions, and prepare the advent in the United States of atheistic 
totalitarianism.” American schools today are graduating a 
generation which has been taught, directly or indirectly, that 
all religion, not only Christianity, is but the survival of a 
superstitious age. God is declared to be a myth; Jesus Christ | 
is a “well-intentioned visionary.” Man is merely the “highest 
development of the evolutionary process; the moral law is a 
fable; the only object which can lay claim to our ‘onde 
society.” As a result, unrest, doubt, uncertain 
shadow over our civilization. As Berdyaey observes: “It 


would indeed seem that the old, the secular foundations; of, the scumn\_ 
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West are trembling. . . .we are on volcanic ground, and any 
eruption is possible, natural or spiritual. 

Dr. Mercier clearly states in his preface to the book that the 
why is not far to seek. “Alternative ideas are implacable in 
their consequences. American democracy is essentially based on 
the idea of inalienable personal rights stemming from God, 
the Creator.” The fact of God’s existence, and of a consequent 
antecedent and transcendent righteousness as the source of 
natural law which individuals and social groups should try to 
discover and respect, is precisely what our more prominent 
American educators have labored to deny for the last thirty- 
five years. And no certain mode of living has been recognized 
in their place. “Under the influence of idealistic and material- 
istic monism, they passed to such a conception of reality that 
they denied the possibility of any abiding element above or in 
the universe and man” (Mercier). Naturalism, materialistic 
hedonism, a life ending at the grave made “socially efficient 
through unlimited social control,” is the dish to be devoured by 
the American student, with the result, as J. A. Leighton states, 
that “there are in our social life many symptoms of moral con- 
fusion and disintegration that present striking, and even start- 
ling analogies to the decadent paganism of the Roman world 
under the Caesars.” Chrisopher Dawson, in his “Religion and 
the Modern State,” comes to a similar conclusion in stating 
that naturalism “has proved incapable of providing an endur- 
ing basis for culture, and today its ideals are being swallowed 
up by the subversive forces it has itself liberated. What we 
are suffering from is the morbid growth of a selfish civilization 
which has no end beyond itself—a monstrous cancer that de- 
stroys the face of nature and eats into the heart of humanity. 
As in the days of ancient Rome, but on a far larger scale, men 
have made themselves the masters of this world and find them- 
selves left with nothing but their own sterile lusts.” The trend 
has become so serious that Dr. O’Connell does not hesitate to 
prophesy the necessary and not too far distant choice by Ameri- 
can education of a return to the philosophy of Christianity or _ 
of a surrender to the philosophy of Communism! 

Naturalism has been defined by Arnold Lunn as “atheism in 
evening dress,” a philosophy in which there is no place for the 
supernatural or the spiritual, and consequently no place for 
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God, or revealed religion; a philosophy that offers “a materialistic 
universe in which only the tough-minded find themselves con- 
genially at home” (Wm. James). It recognizes one domain of 
knowledge only, and one method of arriving at the truth, viz., 
by way of the physical sciences. Natural Science is constituted 
a “sort of supreme court before whose tribunal all other branches 
of knowledge are obliged to plead their right to recognition.” 

In the first three chapters of his book Dr. O’Connell defines 
naturalism and traces its origin and introduction into American 
education. It is a history not of progress but of devolution 
fraught with disaster, a journey from Christianity to Deism, 
from Deism to Pantheism, and from Pantheism to Atheism. 
Beginning with Hobbes as the herald of materialism in the mod- 
ern era, he shows the influence of Locke, Newton, Voltaire, 
Rousseau (especially through his “Emile”), Darwin, and Spencer 
who completed the dethroning of religion with science its suc- 
cessor. Education through science was to beget preparation for 
this life; the after-life could take care of itself, if there be one! 
The primary concern of education was to train good animals 
who might enjoy life to the full and develop according to the 
evolutionary tendencies of their nature. Intellectually, the 
natural curiosity of the child must be aroused; morally, he must 
be guided by natural consequences only. 

The early colonial settlers in the seventeenth century came 
with the original educational objective of “making good Chris- 
tians rather than good citizens.” Deism, with Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Paine, rid the colonies of that. Scepticism and 
naturalism were hastened by Eliot, and by the psychologists 
James, Hall, Baldwin and Cattell, wherein, as Woodworth states, 
“First psychology lost its soul, then it lost its mind, then it 
lost consciousness; it still has behaviour of a kind.” 

From the confusion of all these “masters of human thought,” 
the author then comes up with the modern flower of the flock, 
the “Four Horsemen,” as it were, of modern American educa- 
tion, they who teach the teachers, in Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Dewey, Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Rugg, and Dr. Thorhidike. 

Professor John Dewey, disillusioned admirer of Stalin and 
staunch defender of Trotsky, is “the most profound and under- 
standing thinker on education that the world has yet known” 
according to a former pupil, Ernest C. Moore, Director of the 
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University of California at Los Angeles, who speaks the admira- 
tion of more than half of the prominent educators of our day. 
His influence is enormous due to his “placement service,” supply- 
ing superintendents of education and teachers throughout the 
country. Dewey is definitely and completely naturalistic in 
philosophy, religion and education. “We may legitimately con- 
clude from his teachings that Dewey is an atheist.” With him 
the method of scientific experimentation supplants reason guided 
by abiding principles. A new class of students is to be sent forth 
to build a man-centered, not a God-or Christ-centered, society. 
Socialism is to permeate the classroom and the curriculum, so 
that we may get “a community of workers at once highly in- 
dividualized through following’ one’s aptitude, and highly so- 
cialized through rendering useful service.” Catechetical, moral 
instruction begets “servile regard,” and with reliance upon 
“sentimental magic.” “Here is stark naturalism,” say H. H. 
Horne, “man lifting himself into sociality by the might of his 
own intelligent control of nature. . . .Comte’s positivism with- 
out his love and worship of man . . . the supremacy of the 
scientific method in the educational process as the means of 
transforming a competitive industrialism into a co-operative 
community. . . . Philosophy becomes sociology, and religion 
becomes a science . . . man has lost his self and his God, but 
he still has his own adaptive behavior, and that of his fellow 
organisms.” Dewey gives us socialistic naturalism without God, 
without Christ, without religion, without soul, without im- 
mortality, and without absolute moral standards of any kind. 

Professor William Heard Kilpatrick, faculty member of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, since 1909, and Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Education since 1918, might be 
described as Dewey’s echo and popularizer. When the Epstein 
bust of Dewey was unveiled, Kilpatrick said: “As we look to 
the ancient days for comparison I see in Professor Dewey the 
modest sincerity of Socrates, the radical constructive thinking 
of Plato, the balanced outlook of Aristotle!” He failed to men- 
tion a rather learned gentleman, Thomas of Acquin, who built 
upon the principles of the ancients, and produced a system of 
philosophic thought quite satisfying to millions. Kilpatrick 
would set the student against every established moral code, and 
bid him “be ready to make his own in the light of presumably 
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unprecedented experience.” The influence of both these men 
may be judged by the fact that the two most widely used texts 
in the field of educational philosophy are Dewey’s “Democracy 
and Education,” and Kilpatrick’s “Source Book in the Phil- 
osophy of Education,” in the 1934 edition of which Dewey 
merits one hundred and fifty-four quotations from thirty-nine 
sources. 

Harold Rugg, professor of education at Teachers College since 
1920, is not a Christian. To him Christianity is a system of 
bondage; because of it, medieval culture, “anesthetized by myth 
and superstition,” failed. (This smacks of the slogan that 
“Religion is the opium of the people!”) He “reacts against 
Dewey’s obsession of the socially useful by stressing self-satis- 
faction in self-cultivation and self-expression,” but, says Mer- 
cier, “that is only another way of urging that the new genera- 
tion be practiced in the attitude of expectancy of change in 
standards and norms of life, in standards of morality, in family 
life.” Yet, claims Rugg, “the cultural person is our goal,” and 
many, including a few locals evidently agree. 

Speaking of Edward Lee Thorndike, Dean James E. Russell 
of Columbia informs us that: “In developing the subject of 
educational psychology and in making it a fit study for students 
in all departments, Professor Thorndike has shaped the char- 
acter of the (Teachers) College in its youth as no one else has 
done and as no one will ever again have the opportunity of 
doing.” He is a materialistic psychologist to whom “morality is 
good social behaviour, and its possibility depends purely on 
physiological conditions.” He should be the idol of the contra- 
ceptionists. He talks about “selective breeding for the develop- 
ment of superior intelligence, and the duty to improve upon 
nature so as to improve the social group. He would have society 
control the fertility of the best stocks, decrease the productivity 
of the poorest strains, and dictate the specialized education 
through which each individual should be conditioned according 
to his capacities as revealed by standard tests.” 

As a result of these influences, Dr. O’Connell points out, thou- 
sands of teachers and leaders in the fields of the physical and 
social sciences are absolutely persuaded and will not be satisfied 
until America puts aside resolutely “such irreparably damaged 
entities as the Christian tradition.” The Dewey-Kilpatrick 
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naturalistic school of thought inspired the following statement for 
the Raup Survey of the Education of Teachers: “Without pass- 
ing upon the merits of Communism, we might find a valuable 
suggestion for us in Russia’s current use of her public schools in 
carrying out a deliberately planned social program in the 
nation.” Of the two thousand faculty members in seventy 
American schools for the professional education of teachers, 68 
per cent voted favorably. 

The development of naturalism in American education is in- 
deed great, but its critics are ever increasing. They point out 
that “if it is true that we are living in a world of change, it 
should be no less evident that we are not living in a world of 
total changes.” Many already understand that for the philos- 
ophy of total change there should be substituted “a philos- 
ophy of the abiding in the changing.” Change is inevitable 
but it will be progressive only if it is guided by eternal 
righteousness. The founders of American democracy knew that 
well; and, as Mercier reminds, “the founder of ‘progressive edu- 
cation’ in the U. S. is not Dr. Dewey but Francis W. Parker” 
who, in 1890, wrote: “The child is the climax and culmina- 
tion of all God’s creation, and to answer the question ‘What is 
the child?’ is to approach nearer the still greater question ‘what 
is the Creator and Giver of Life.’” Irving Babbitt, outstanding 
critic of naturalism in his “Rousseau and Romanticism,” says, 
“The notion that in spite of the enormous mass of experience 
that has been accumulated in both the East and the West, we 
are still without light as to the habits that make for moderation 
and good sense and decency; and that education is therefore 
still purely a matter of exploration and experiment, is one that 
may be left to those who are suffering from an advanced stage 
of naturalistic intoxication. From an ethical point of view, a 
child has the right to be born into a cosmos, and not, as is com- 
ing to be more and more the case, pitch-forked into chaos.” To 
set the child against experience and tradition of the past which 
would teach him transcendent universal values, is “the worst 
type of obscurantism,” yet obscurantism has been the verbal 
brick, hurled against the Church repeatedly. “To chain the 
child to the experience of his own time and place and to the 
exclusive urges of his own desires or of those of his social group 
is to coerce him to remain sub-human. To betray him into 
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believing that there is no abiding antecedent objective reality 
is to make him run the danger of being crushed by its con- 
sequences. What is needed is to lead him to shape changing 
circumstance in the light of abiding principles” (Mercier). 
With materialistic evolution now being widely discredited, 
perhaps the spiritual element in human life may once again be 
recognized as the very foundation of reality; with the emergence 
of the younger dualistic critics of our educational system, such 
as Demiashkevich, Adler, and Hutchins, with the pen of Gilson 
sharpening dualistic defense here and in Europe, there may 
emerge a sane philosophy of education. Dr. Hutchins seems to 
offer the most promise here; he is President of the University 
of Chicago where Scholasticism is actually “allowed”! It is to 
be hoped that Sinclair Lewis’ sponsorship of him as a presi- 
dential candidate in 1940 will not hamper his efficiency. 
JoHN L. LouGHRAN. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
SURVEY OF MUSIC PROGRAM AT C. U. 1938 SUMMER SCHOOL 


There was something inspirational as well as gratifying in 
the splendid demonstrations and successful achievements of the 
music students attending the summer sessions at the School of 
Music of the Catholic University. The varied and extensive 
scope of the program offered is emphatically indicative of the 
progressiveness of the department. 

The classes in Ward I and Ward II were expressly laudatory 
in their appreciation of the principles and procedure of the re- 
vised editions of the method. These classes were not only out- 
standing in the fact of their exceptionally large attendance but 
particularly in the enthusiastic response evinced. The students 
participating represented many prominent religious communities 
and also members of the secular clergy and the laity. All were 
unanimous in their commendations of the sound psychological 
and pedagogical basis of the method which has proved its 
superiority as an educational factor in the teaching of vocal 
music. The Catholic Hierarchy of America must note with 
pleasure that our Catholic University ranks on a par with the 
schools of music abroad where the revised method of Justine 
Ward has been translated and introduced into the institutions 
of France, Holland, Italy and other European centers of learn- 
ing. 

The courses also included the theory and technique of Hym- 
nody, Polyphony, Harmony, Counterpoint, Musical Form and 
Analysis, Double Counterpoint and Canon, Composition, and 
Fugue. The exquisite melodies and musical contributions, many 
of lasting value, which were the result of the original application 
of the principles taught, marked this difficult field of musical 
endeavor as particularly successful. 

In the courses presented, as History of Music, Appreciation 
of Music, Introduction to Music Bibligraphy, Problems in Musi- 
cology, and School Music in Secondary Schools, there was ap- 
preciable advancement, noteworthy in its conservative modern- 
ism. The keen interest on the part of the students and the 
stimulating discussions on the “times and trends in music” 
proved that music today plays an important role in the edu- 
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cational and social as well as the aesthetic life of the individual. 

Those students attending the courses of Gregorian Chant I 
and the Gregorian Chant II realized how indispensable it is 
to have knowledge of the proper rendition of the chant in order 
to foster, according to the spirit of the Church, the sublimity of 
the liturgy. Those in the classes of Choral Interpretation and 
Choir Conducting, also under the competent direction of Sister 
M. Agnesine, §.8.N.D., were impressed by the practical demon- 
strations that invariably accompanied every new point of theory. 
An auditor might have supposed he had strayed into a rehearsal 
of a well-organized choir preparing for actual performance. The 
beautiful harmonious chanting of the Masses, both the proper 
and the Ordinary, the choral interpretation of the various psalms 
for Vespers and Benediction, gave conclusive evidence of the 
far-reaching results that can accrue from such trained classes. 

Despite the regrettable limitation of time, we feel confident 
that another spark has been enkindled from which many candles 
may be lighted to enhance the beauty of Divine Worship; an- 
other tiny seed has been planted whose harvesting may be the 
fruitful hundredfold; another simple chord has been struck, 
whose vibrant notes may soar and blend in harmonious echoes 
even along the eternal shores. 


DR. F. A. WALSH, 0.8.B. (1884-1938) 


The Very Rev. Francis Augustine Walsh, O.8.B., one of the 
best-known priests in the United States, died at Providence 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., August 12. He was 54 years old. 

Father Walsh was known as a teacher, a writer, an editor, a 
speaker and an administrator. He was Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy and former Regent of the Seminary at the Catholic 
University of America. He was the author of numerous works, 
chiefly on spiritual and philosophical topics. He was the Editor 
of New Scholasticism. He was constantly being invited to give 
addresses, and was a speaker in the “Catholic Hour” in 1933. He 
was Director of the National Center of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine at the headquarters of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Funeral services were held in the crypt of the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, August 17. There was a Re- 
quiem Mass at St. Anselm’s Priory, of which Father Walsh was 
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one of the founders, August 16. Interment was at St. Anselm’s 
Priory. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 21, 1884, Father Walsh 
attended St. Charles Borromeo School in that city, and then St. 
Francis Xavier Academy and College. He later studied at Mt. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, and the Pontifical Gregorian 
University in Rome. He was ordained to the priesthood in 
Cincinnati on September 15, 1907. He received the degree, 
Doctor of Philosophy, from Xavier University in that city in 
1922. 

Following his ordination, Father Walsh served as a curate at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Cincinnati, in 1907-1908, and at Sacred 
Heart Church, Dayton, from 1908 to 1911. He was Vice- 
President and Professor of Philosophy at Mt. St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary from 1911 to 1922, except for a period during the World 
War when he served as Chaplain of the 217th Engineers, United 
States Army. He was Professor of Philosophy and Ethics at 
the College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio from 1920 to 1923; 
Professor of Philosophy and the Philosophy of Education at 
Summit Normal School, Cincinnati, from 1921 to 1923, and the 
Summer School of Xavier University from 1920 to 1922. 

Father Walsh was also Pro-synodal and Synodal Examiner 
of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati from 1916 to 1923, Censor 
Librorum from 1920 to 1923, and Irremovable Rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cincinnati, from 1920 to 1923. 

Father Walsh entered the Benedictine Order in 1923, and was 
one of the group that projected and opened St. Anselm’s Priory 
at the Catholic University of America in September, 1924. He 
was professed to St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort Augustus, Scotland. 

Becoming Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the Catholic 
University in 1924, Father Walsh held that post until his death. 
He was Regent of the Seminary at the University from 1931 
to 1937. He was also Professor of Ethics at Trinity College, 
from 1924. He became Director of the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 1933. He was chaplain 
of the Newman Club of Howard University here from 1930 
to 1934, and was Chairman of the Conference Committee on 
Negro Welfare from 1934. 

Among the writings of Father Walsh are “Religion and 
Liturgy,” published in 1933; “Manual for Seminarists,” pub- 
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lished in 1934; + “The Priest of God and the World,” published 
in 1937; “The Missal of Every Day,” written with Father La- 
sance, and “Integral Philosophy,” published in 1937. He was 
editor of The Placidian from 1923 to 1929, and became editor 
of New Scholasticism in 1937. 

Father Walsh was a former President of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association, a member of the Advisory Board 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Historical Association and other groups. 


DR. FRANK O’HARA, EDUCATOR, IS DEAD 


Dr. Frank O’Hara, for nearly 30 years Banigan Professor of 
Political Economy at the Catholic University of America, died 
at Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C., July 30, at the 
age of 62 years. 

Funeral services were held August 2. The Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, Mont., brother of the deceased 
educator, was celebrant of the Requiem Mass. 

Dr. O’Hara was formerly with the Department of Social Action 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and was formerly 
a member of the executive committee of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. He was for some time editor of Catholic 
Rural Life, at that time organ of the Rural Life Conference. He 
was the organizer and dean of the Knights of Columbus Evening 
School in Washington, forerunner of the present Columbus 
University. 

Born in Lanesboro, Minn., on March 25, 1876, Dr. O’Hara 
attended the University of Minnesota, the University of Notre 
Dame and the University of Berlin, taking his Doctorate in 
Philosophy at the last-named institution in 1904. He was editor 
of Catholic Progress in Seattle, Wash., in 1904-1905, and was 
Professor of Economics at the University of Notre Dame from 
1905 to 1907. He was Director of the Interlaken School in 
Indiana in 1907-1908, and in 1909 joined the faculty of the 
Catholic University of America. 

Dr. O’Hara was the author of a number of works, including 
a textbook entitled “Introduction to Economics.” He was co- 
author with James O’Leary of Boston of a book entitled “Prin- 
ciples in Economics,” to be published this Fall. He was also 
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the author of numerous articles for periodicals, being particu- 
larly well known for his writings on credit unions. He was 
president of St. Anthony’s Parish Credit Union here at the time 
of his death. 

Dr. O’Hara’s widow, who was Miss Linda H. Maley of Min- 
neapolis, is a member of the editorial staff of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. Mrs. O’Hara is also Co-Consultant of 
the National Committee on the Extension of Religious Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Catholic Women. 

In addition to his widow, Dr. O’Hara is survived by four 
brothers and two sisters, namely, Bishop O’Hara, Robert O’Hara 
of Hamilton, Mont.; Dr. John O’Hara of Portland, Oreg.; James 
O’Hara of Lanesboro, Minn.; Sister Mary Patricia, Prioress of 
the Poor Clare Monastery, Omaha, and Mrs. Anna Daniels of 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Noting that five outstanding members of the faculty at the 
Catholic University of America have died within the last two 
years, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the 
University, paid tribute to those who labored so well for the 
institution during its early days both of trial and achievement. 

The occasion was a brief discourse which Monsignor Corrigan 
delivered at the funeral services for Dr. Frank O’Hara held in 
the crypt of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
on the University campus. 


SUMMER MEETINGS 


Only intelligent, prayerful leadership can solve the pressing 
problem of youth in a world gone mad with materialism and 
false philosophy, it was emphasized at the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Franciscan Education Conference held during 
June at St. Anthony-on-Hudson, seminary of the Friars Minor 
Conventual, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

More than 50 priests took part in the meeting. They came 
from points as far distant as the Pacific Coast, and represented 
the three divisions of the Franciscan family—the Friars Minor, 
the Friars Minor Conventual, and the Friars Minor Capuchin. 
The Very Rev. Ferdinand Mayer, O.M.C., Rector of the Semi- 
nary, was host to the meeting. 

Presenting the first paper, “The Youth Movement—a World 
Movement,” the Rev. Ralph Ohlmann, O.F.M., of Oldenburg, 
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Ind., showed that the problem is a very real one and calls for 
the adaptation of already existing agencies to cope with it. He 
decried the solutions being applied to the problem in Mexico, 
Germany, Russia, and Italy. 

Discussing the psychological aspects of the present-day youth 
problem, the Rev. John Loftus, O.M.C., of Mount St. Francis 
Pro-Seminary, Mt. St. Francis, Ind., emphasized the idealism 
of youth and the problems of adolescence. The Rev. Damian 
Lyons, O.F.M., of Holy Name College, Washington, D. C., pre- 
sented a statistical survey of the Catholic youth movement in 
the United States. The Rev. Marion Habig, O.F.M., of Quincy 
College, Quincy, Ill., discussed the special appeal to Catholic 
youth of the Franciscan ideal, and the work of the Third Order, 
as well as the opportunities in that organization for lifetime 
influence. 

Recreational activities for youths, especially athletics, dra- 
matics and musical opportunities were discussed by the Rev. 
Bernardino Mazzarella, O.F.M., of Mt. St. Anthony, Catskill, 
N. Y., during a symposium on “Youth Activity.” Among the 
activities discussed at this session were spiritual and religious, 
educational and cultural, and social and occupational. 

The Very Rev. Kilian Hennrich, O.M. Cap., Director General 
of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United States, analyzed 
the dangers besetting youth in the programs of various agencies 
here and abroad. 

The annual meeting of the National Benedictine Educational 
Association was held at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., 
August 22-25. 

The following papers were given in the course of the sessions: 

“Philosophy and Government,” by the Rev. Patrick Cummins, 
0.S.B.; “The Natural Law and Contemporary Political Philos- 
ophy,” by the Rev. Thomas Hanley, O.S.B.; “Society and the 
State in the Philosophy of St. Thomas,” by the Rev. Gerald 
Benkert, O.S.B.; “Capitalism, Democracy and the Christian 
Conception of Society,” by the Rev. Mark Schmid, O.S.B.; “The 
Totalitarian and the Christian Conception of the State,” by the 
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“Fundamental Ideas behind Communism and Hitlerism,” by the 
Rev. Manley Sullivan, O.S.B. 

The following topics were treated in open forums: 

“Society, State and Government”; “Marxist Humanism”; 
“Marxist Dialectical Materialism and Scholastic Hylemorph- 
ism”; “Sociological Positivism in Contemporary Social Philos- 
ophy”; “Corporate State and Corporate Society”; “Social Limi- 
tations on the Right of Ownership”; “The Relation of Ethics to 
the Science of Economics”; “Political Philosophy of Fascism”; 
“Political Philosophy of National Socialism”; “The Ethical 
Position of Nationalism” ; “The Difference between Authoritarian 
and Totalitarian Government”; “Tendencies in America toward 
State Monopoly of Education,” and “Benedictine Schools in 
Federal Aid.” 

Some of the glories of the Vatican Library were unfolded by 
Dr. Igino Giordani, Director of Cataloguing in the Vatican 
Library, in an address to the annual convention of the Catholic 
Library Association in Kansas City, Mo., last June. The meet- 
ing of the Catholic Library Association was held contempora- 
neously with the convention of the American Library As- 
sociation, and Dr. Giordani attended sessions of both confer- 
ences. 

More than 150 librarians from Catholic institutions were 
present at the meeting of the Catholic Library Association, which 
was opened with a Solemn Pontifical Mass of which the Most 
Rev. Paul C. Schulte, Bishop of Leavenworth, was celebrant in 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. The Rev. Dr. 
Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., of St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, 
preached the sermon. 

The Vatican Library, said Dr. Giordani, has the richest treas- 
ure of manuscripts in the world, and is also the oldest library 
in Europe. It has some 70,000 hand-written manuscripts come 
down through the ages and’some 500,000 printed volumes, chiefly 
historical and classical, he said. 

Although the American system of indexing is used, Dr. Gior- 
dani added, the type of works with which they are engaged de- 
mands of the cataloguers that they be historians and scientists, 
rather than mere technicians. Workers engaged in cataloguing 
Vatican manuscripts, he pointed out, must know Latin, Greek, 
Arabic, Ethiopian, Syrian, Coptic, Hebrew and other tongues. 

Dr. Giordani’s cataloguing work is concerned chiefly with 
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printed volumes. This includes 8,000 volumes of incunabula. 
There are ten workers engaged in cataloguing, and about 20,000 
of the 70,000 manuscripts have been catalogued to date. 

Students, research workers and others have access to the 
library and may study any of the volumes, provided they are 
introduced, Dr. Giordani said. To this extent, he added, the 
Vatican Library is a public library. 

Despite that its Educational Policies Commission bluntly op- 
posed the use of any money raised by taxation to aid private 
or parochial schools, the National Education Association com- 
pletely ignored this phase of the Commission’s report in resolu- 
tions adopted at its seventy-sixth annual convention held in New 
York, June 26-30. 

The N.E.A. resolutions state simply that the organization is 
in favor of Federal aid for schools provided the control of edu- 
cation remains in the several States. 

The Rev. Dr. William R. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools of 
the Archdiocese of New York, delivered the invocation at the 
opening of the convention’s first business session, Tuesday 
morning, at the Hippodrome. The Rev. Lawrence A. Walsh, S.J., 
Dean of the Graduate School of Fordham University, delivered 
the invocation at the second business session, also at the Hippo- 
drome, Wednesday morning. 

Some 1,200 delegates to the convention attended the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Sunday morning, when 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic University of 
America, in his sermon, urged a return of education to religious 
influence. The Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Vice-President 
of Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., told the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education that Catholic schools fill a civic 
obligation which soon may prove a bulwark in the defense of 
civic and religious liberties in the United States. 

Through a special arrangement, Daniel Doherty, National 
Commander of the American Legion, addressed the final business 
session of the N.E.A. to reply to the charge in a Teachers College 
monograph that the Legion is “fascist and unpatriotic.” 

In introducing the Legion Commander, Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the N.E.A., deplored the publicity given 
the monograph, a report by Prof. William Gellermann, inti- 
mating it has been deliberately timed to steal the limelight from 
the N.E.A. meeting. 
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“It is most unfortunate,” Mr. Givens said, “that certain in- 
dividuals have in recent years released radical and subversive 
statements at the same time and in the same city in which our 
convention is meeting, statements intended to give the impres- 
sion that they emanated from our convention. Such procedures 
are unethical.” 


CATHOLIC CONGRESS THEME IS ANNOUNCED 


The theme for the Fourth National Catechetical Congress of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, to be held at Hartford, 
Conn., October 1 to 4, inclusive, at the invitation of the Most 
Rev. Maurice Francis McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, has been 
announced as follows: 

“To extend the teaching and practice of Christian Doctrine by: 

“School-year religious instruction classes for the 2,000,000 
Catholic children in public elementary and high schools; 

“Religious vacation schools as a necessary supplement to 
school-year religious instruction; 

“Religious discussion clubs for the laity in general, college 
students, out of school youth, men and women; 

“Religious education of children by parents in the home; 

“Religious correspondence courses for Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Inquiry classes and distribution of Catholic litera- 
ture.” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University of America, has been chosen for the office of 
Honorary President of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae by a vote of the executive board, Mrs. William H. 
Connell, Jr., of Pittsburgh, secretary, announced. The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Vice-Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, was chosen Director. The first Honorary President of 
the Federation was Cardinal Gibbons. The second was the late 
Bishop Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University, and the third 
was the late Monsignor Edward A. Pace. Previous to Bishop 
Shahan’s death Monsignor Pace had served as Director of the 
Federation. . . . The Baltimore county law requiring the County 
Board of Education to provide public transportation to students 
attending non-State-aided schools, including parochial schools, 
has been upheld in a 5-3 decision of the Court of Appeals, in 
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Annapolis, Md. The law, passed in 1937, provides that private 
school pupils be given transportation on buses running to public 
schools, without changing the route of the buses. It also pro- 
vides that the board may spend $15,000 annually to pay costs 
of transportation or for the establishment of new bus lines. . . . 
Arthur F. Mullen, prominent Catholic attorney, died in Omaha 
last July at the age of 65. Although Mr. Mullen was for years 
prominently active in the political life of the country, his services 
in connection with the historic Nebraska Foreign Language Case 
made him a national figure at a time when the right of parents 
to select the school, public, private or parochial, for their children 
was questioned. Mr. Mullen was the leading counsel in the 
Nebraska Case, which he ultimately won in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The contention then made by Mr. Mullen 
that any restriction of the parent’s right to send his child to a 
school of his own choice would be in contravention of the Con- 
stitution of the United States was accepted by the highest court 
in the land. The verdict proved a strong precedent for the 
Federal Court of the District of Oregon in arriving at a decision 
in the Oregon anti-parochial school law case. . .. The Rev. John 
J. McLarney, O.P., prominent Dominican, has been appointed 
President of Aquinas College, Columbus, O., according to an 
announcement made by the Very Rev. Terence S. McDer- 
mott, O.P., Provincial of the Dominican Order in the United 
States." Father McLarney is a well-known preacher and was a 
popular speaker in 1937 on the nation-wide “Catholic Hour,” 
which is produced over a network of the National Broadcasting 
Company by the National Council of Catholic Men. He will 
be heard again over the “Catholic Hour” this Fall in a new 
series of three discourses October 16, 23, and 30... . The Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., has been appointed Dean of the Graduate 
School of Georgetown University, it has been announced by the 
Very Rev. Arthur A. O’Leary, 8.J., President of Georgetown. 
Father Parsons succeeds the Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J... . 
The Rev. Edward B. Bunn, §8.J., has been appointed President 
of Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. For the past three years, 
Father Bunn has served as Associate Professor of Psychology 
at Fordham University. He is a native of Baltimore, studying 
at Loyola College and there receiving his Bachelor’s degree in 
1917. As a scholastic he taught at Fordham and while there 
was in charge of dramatics. . . . Funeral services for Mrs. Kath- 
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erine Johnson were held in the crypt of the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception on the campus of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America August 16. Mrs. Johnson was the mother 
of the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, of the Catholic University, 
Director of the Department of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference and Secretary General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. She died at her home here 
after an illness of about a month. She was 70 years of age. 
Dr. Johnson was celebrant of the Mass at his mother’s funeral. 
The Rev. Dr. John K. Cartwright, Pastor of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, preached. Members of the faculty of 
the Catholic University, representatives of all the departments 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and representa- 
tives of the Catholic Sisters College and of various Orders of 
teaching Sisters were present at the Mass. Mrs. Johnson was 
a native of Toledo, O., but had made her home here for the last 
17 years. In addition to Dr. Johnson, she is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Drobka, and a grandson... . In an un- 
occupied elevator shaft at Mundelein College for Women, Chi- 
cago, a Foucault pendulum has been installed, by which rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis may be demonstrated and measured. 
Swinging nine stories, the pendulum is 120 feet long, the longest 
of its kind, so far as is known, and the only one of its kind 
to have its movements recorded by an electric spark. A smaller 
pendulum is installed in the Adler Planetarium. . . . Extensive 
remodeling of three Marquette University buildings, planned to 
create classroom space for 500 students, was announced by the 
Very Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., president. The science 
and administration building henceforth will contain classrooms 
only, with all Marquette administrative offices to be moved to 
Lalumiere hall, an addition to which was built this summer. 
Johnston hall, oldest of the campus buildings, will be remodeled 
to provide 25 additional rooms in the Jesuits’ living quarters. . . . 
The Rev. William Devlin, S.J., former President of Boston Col- 
lege, died at the Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues, Wernersville, 
Pa., on July 21. A member of the Society of Jesus for 45 years, 
Father Devlin was born in New York. Educated in this country 
and at Stonyhurst College, England, after his ordination he 
taught at Woodstock College in Maryland, and later at George- 
town University and Boston College. He spent 19 years at 
Boston, his services culminating in the presidency. For six 
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years he was Rector of the Novitiate of St. Andrew-on-the- 
Hudson and for two years Pastor of St. Ignatius Loyola Church 
in New York. He retired three years ago. .. . The freshman 
class of Fordham College, Uptown Division, was restricted last 
year to 400 members, in accordance with the stand of the officials 
of the institution against “mass production in education,” which 
it is contended “reduces the educational standards of students 
being turned out of colleges.” By exercising this restrictive sys- 
tem in future years it is hoped ultimately to have a total regis- 
tration of not more than 1,200 students in the College... . 
American Education Week will be observed this year from Sun- 
day, November 6, to Saturday, November 12. The N.C.W.C. 
Department of Education plans to follow its practice, inaugu- 
rated in 1921, of issuing an American Education Week Program 
for Catholic Schools. . . . The N.C.W.C. Department of Edu- 
cation reports a total of 51,631 students who graduated from 
Catholic high schools in 1936. This is more than twice the 
number who graduated in 1926. .. . Nearly 55 per cent of the 
students in the freshman year at Catholic colleges in 1936 re- 
ceived their preparatory training in Catholic high schools or 
academies. The remainder were educated in public or private 
high schools. . . . More than 93,700 young men and women re- 
ceiving student aid from the National Youth Administration, 
it was announced recently by Aubrey Williams, NYA Execu- 
tive Director, were graduated from the high schools and colleges 
of the United States in June of this year. . . . Schools and col- 
leges in 42 States of the Nation have produced more than 3,000 
radio programs over local broadcasting stations in less than two 
years using scripts supplied by the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, it was announced recently at the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior. ... The Federation of College 
Catholic Clubs will hold its twenty-third international conference 
in Washington, September 2-4. The themes for the coming con- 
ference will be “A Program of Human Betterment for the In- 
dividual and Human Society” and “Catholic Principles Versus 
Materialism.” The conference will include sessions on the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and the Federation; the Con- 
fraternity and Newman Clubs; the Confraternity and Discussion 
Study Clubs together with a Chaplains’ session, a Lawyers’ ses- 
sion, and a Students’ meeting. The sessions proper will be held 
at the Wardman Park Hotel. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Music Third Year, New Edition, by Justine B. Ward. Washing- 
ton: The Catholic Education Press, 1938, 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 194 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Children’s Song Manual, Third Year, 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 128 
pp. Price, $.75. 

Music Charts for Third Year, 8 pp., 24x32 inches, colored illus- 
trations with Flash Cards. Charts and Flash Cards are em- 
ployed for the study of Intervals and Modulations. Price, 
$4.00. Music Hand Chart. Price, $1.00. 


To every teacher of music, to every educator interested in the 
cultural and spiritual advancement of youth, so necessary today, 
and above all to those potential little music lovers, the children 
themselves, this new edition of Justine Ward’s “Music Third 
Year” comes as a delightful and stimulating sequel to the first 
and second books of the series. 

The pedagogical principles upon which these texts are based 
have proved to be an incomparable success in the musical de- 
velopment, both secular and liturgical, wherever they have been 
introduced into the more progressive schools of both continents. 

The equipment for the third grade work is as comprehensive 
as it is complete. The “Teacher’s Manual” contains a wealth of 
auxiliary material, of aids and devices, of suggestions and prac- 
tical illustrations that are indispensable for actual classroom 
procedure. The “Children’s Manual” contains in addition to its 
captivating songs and melodies, a repertoire of polyphonic frag- 
ments from the greatest masters of the art of song, representa- 
tive of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that golden epoch 
when music possessed a quality, not specifically religious, but 
noble, uplifting and distinctively characteristic of genuine art. 
The eight supplementary “Charts” in attractive color scheme 
with the corresponding “Flash Cards” to facilitate the study of 
Intervals and Modulation, are essential for the requisite drill 
and review necessary for the mastery of the simple technique 
presented. The final and unique constituent of available ma- 
terial is a “Hand Chart” provided with movable notes and clefs 
which render the teaching of staff notation not only simplified 
but fascinating as it utilizes the element of visualized play. This 
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Chart will be of extended service even for the relatively ad- 
vanced work of the subsequent volumes of this series. 

The scope of the Third Year Music is not only judiciously 
planned but is a natural sequence to the acquired experience and 
technique of the preceding Music First and Second Years. The 
vocal exercises although concentrating upon improvement in 
breath control and dynamics, include an enlargement of range 
and aim persistently at a crisp articulation of consonants. The 
Intonation Exercises deal with a more abstract study of intervals 
as such, leading the children to recognize and appreciate by 
actual experience the pure, open, hollow sound of the Fifth; the 
unmistakable difference between the Major and Minor Third; 
the effect of adding to an open Fifth a Third-Major or Minor— 
thus elucidating the well-defined characteristics of a Mode; and 
other interesting musical truths which fascinate the child be- 
cause of the surprise of personal discovery. These exercises also 
include valuable aids in the study of the various Accidentals, 
giving assurance and ease in the mastery, within a limited com- 
pass, of the Modulations from one tonality to another. The 
Rhythmic Exercises comprise principally the study of 6/8, 9/8, 
12/8, and 3/8 time with sixteenth notes and with syncopation. 
In Staff Notation all the positions of the Do on the Staff are 
presented, first with the C clef, then with the modern clef. 

One of the most remarkable features of this present work is 
the skilful handling of the difficult gradation from the simple 
study of intervals to a natural sense of rhythmic movement that 
establishes the foundation for polyphonic singing. The approach 
to the technical study of the interval is a varied but logical 
sequence of several very elementary steps:—first the interval 
is heard “melodically”; then the interior designs which may 
occur within the intervals are studied; next, the intervals are 
sounded simultaneously, vertically as in harmony; finally, the 
intervals are heard in “movement” as in polyphony. 

The concentration required for polyphonic singing has been re- 
duced to a minimum. The complex problems underlying this 


study have been solved by simplyfying the procedure, that is, ' 


by treating the rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic difficulties as 
distinct angles of approach. Each polyphonic song is built up in 
several preceding vocal exercises or by individual, correlated 
polyphonic phrases. Even the texts selected from such authori- 
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ties as Chaucer and Shakespeare, have been especially adapted 
so as to be sufficiently modernized to make them comprehensible 
to the children. The briefest polyphonic fragments have been 
chosen from the themes of the great song masters, and here, too, 
cadences have been supplied in accordance with the rules of 
strict counterpoint characteristic of the period. Hence the 
child’s first impressions of polyphony predispose him for an 
appreciation of what is noblest in the classical compositions. 
The author’s lofty idealism permeates the entire work. Like 
a true artist she seeks to inspire those elements of restraint, of 
dignity, and of purity which are the distinguishing traits of real 
art. May we as educators, teachers, leaders, and exemplars 
prove worthy of our vocation and with genuine appreciation and 
unprejudiced sincerity promote that highest of all arts, the 
moulding of children’s souls, so that when life’s rehearsal is over 
they may join the celestial choirs and sing forever their own 
“Canticle of Joy.” 
Sister Mary 8.8.N.D. 


Social Thought from Lore to Science, by Harry Elmer Barnes 
and Howard Becker. New York: D. C. Heath Company. Two 
Volumes. $9.50. 

In explaining the meaning of the title of their work the authors 
explain that they take the word “social” in a very broad sense 
in the first volume, and more particularly in its earlier chapters. 
They state: “We attempt to sort out from the mass of mores, 
proverbs, sacred writings, and discourses on what would now be 
called ethics, politics, economics, history, geography, or biology, 
those portions which deal with general modes of social conduct 
that underlie the more specific expressions. That is to say, we 
hold that the contributions of many thinkers in general social 
thought are separable from their ethical, theological, or political 
contributions, and we attempt to separate them and set them 
forth here.” 

So, too, is the word “thought” used in a broad sense—perhaps 
too broad, one might say, when he reads the following: “For 
example, even when man had not yet found words to express 
his inchoate ideas, we try to infer from the evidence provided 
by folklore, moral practices, and general social and cultural 
organization something specific about his vague ponderings.” 
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Both volumes carry a subtitle; the first, “A History and Inter- 
pretation of Man’s Ideas About Life with His Fellows,” the 
second, “Sociological Trends Throughout the World.” The sub- 
ject matter is almost limitless. Hence, in spite of the fact that 
there are approximately fifteen hundred pages, plus several hun- 
dred pages in very fine print, the treatment is necessarily very 
limited. The authors admit this when they state in the preface 
that, “Faced by an overwhelming mass of material, one of the 
most serious difficulties in executing such a study has been that 
of selection,” and they add: “we can only hope that no irrele- 
vant topics or writers have been included.” In Volume II, in 
which sociology in various countries of the world is discussed, 
only fifty pages are devoted to sociology in the United States. 
If the reviewer read correctly there is not a single Catholic name 
on the list of sociologists mentioned. 

In Volume I, a chapter is devoted to “Christian Social Phi- 
losophy to Thomas Acquinas.” Further references to this are 
made in several chapters that follow. Some attention is given 
to St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Thomas and a number of the 
Fathers. Four pages are devoted to “Jesus, Founder of a Jewish 
Sect.” Slightly more than one page was given to Christ’s social 
teachings. Presumably even “relevant” matter was omitted here. 

There are helpful summaries after each chapter. 

Epear ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


The Organization and Administration of Physical Education, 
by Edward F. Voltmer and Arthur A. Esslinger. F. 8. Crofts 
& Co., New York: 1938, Pp. xii+-467. 


Professors Voltmer of Albion College and Esslinger of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, under the editorship of Professor C. H. 
McCloy of the University of Iowa, have brought together some 
exceedingly valuable material, grounded upon an extensive bibli- 
ography of writings for teachers and college classes in hygiene 
and health problems who would deal with the subject in a scien- 
tific and intelligent manner. While the historical approach is 
slight enough it is amusing to read: “The Dark Ages with the 
arrival of asceticism made for a general lack of interest in 
physical activity.” However, one learns that organized competi- 
tive athletics is as old as the cricket match between Eton and 
Harrow in 1822; and in America that it dates back to 1852 when 
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Yale rowed against Harvard. The authors would not only stimu- 
late organized physical culture and games in the schools and 
colleges, but prepare graduates for their healthful utilization of 
leasure time in after life. 

Indeed, health problems, the coordination of physical and men- 
tal growth, inspections and corrective exercises, teaching proper 
games, knowledge of hygiene and the like have become an im- 
portant part of the curricula in colleges and the huge high school 
plants of present construction with their expanded physical edu- 
cational departments with trained directors, attendants, secretary 
and nurses. With the gradual appearance of community recrea- 
tional centers, the need of trained instructors is more apparent 
and the possibility of positions in this line of work greater. 
Some states actually demand specified training. Some directors 
have masters’ and even doctors’ degrees in education and physical 
education. Soon advanced, up-to-date schools will require 
trained teachers of physical education quite as much as dietitians 
or librarians. The whole subject is clearly outlined and in elab- 
orate detail with much advice as to instruction for both sexes, 
equipment for a gymnasium, sanitation, pools, showers, purchase 
of supplies, and the advisability of insurance especially for non- 
public schools whose tort liability cannot be escaped on the 
score of exercising a governmental function. The directors are 
on a professional basis far more than mere academic teachers 
with the old American Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation (1885) becoming a department of the N.E.A. with its own 
organ American Physical Education Review (1896). Indeed, 
leaders are actually selected for the American Academy of 
Physical Education founded in 1926. 

Health training is for good citizenship toward which there is 
an idolatrous attitude, it being a safe creed. As a demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of physical training, there is quoted a 
study of the relative success of winners of football and basket- 
ball letters in Iowa as compared to that of other graduates. The 
athletes win: “Success in life was measured in terms of (1) the 
number of degrees held in addition to the B.A.; (2) number of 
employees under their direct supervision; (3) average invest- 
ment in automobiles based upon initial cost of automobiles 
owned; (4) annual salary or income received; (5) amount of life 
insurance carried; (6) membership in clubs, lodges, and other 
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organization; and (7) number of offices held in these clubs.” An 
interesting barometer of success, yet somewhat provincial and 
material in a small way. 


Ciara Fick PURCELL. 


Selected Test Items in World History, by Howard R. Anderson 
of Cornell University and E. F. Lindquist of the University 
of Iowa. Bulletin No. 9 of the National Council for Social 
Studies, Cambridge, Mass. 75 cents. 


This brochure should be serviceable to teachers of European 
history in high school even as the similar Selected Test Items in 
American History by the same authors was for teachers of 
American history, or as G. W. Hodgins’ A Guide to Newer 
Methods of Teaching the Social Sciences or Henry Kronenberg’s 
bibliography of Pamphlets on Public Affairs for Use in Social 
Studies Classes. Such materials are of vast assistance to social 
science teachers who wish to conduct stimulating classes and to 
keep abreast of these times which change with the hours. Text- 
books alone will not suffice; current literature in pamphlet and 
magazine as well as the daily press are absolutely necessary for 
an alert teacher’s reading. To be sure, reading must be critical 
lest the reader be subjected to propaganda control. And teachers 
of the social sciences crowded by new materials and upheavals 
as are few teachers of other subjects may welcome aids of 
every sort. 

These test items are selected from the lowa Every-Pupil Tests 
published during the decade since the beginning of the depres- 
sion with the intent of measuring the pupils acquisition of “a 
reasoned understanding of social, economic and political move- 
ments, institutions and practices, which have contributed to our 
present civilization.” It would discriminate between the pupil 
who has acquired an understanding rather than an ephemeral 
fund of memorized information. Facts unrelated, unassimilated, 
and uncorrelated are hardly important in themselves. There 
follow matching exercises, chronology exercises, phrasing of ques- 
tions so as to avoid leading questions and those indicating 
desired answers by obvious hints or the recalling of the text’s 
phraseology, suggestions in assembling a unit test and in the use 
of such tests to direct and control study. And then follow some 
600 questions whose correct answers would indicate an under- 
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standing knowledge of a good text or two and a factual survey, 
flimsy naturally, from Hammurabi to the present status of the 
Philippine Isles. No good teacher of the social sciences will be 
bound by tests or a syllabus, save on penalty of loss of job, but 
any teacher regardless of ability and sound training will find 
them useful, and highly suggestive. 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 


The Family: Past and Present. Edited by Bernard J. Stern, 
Ph.D., New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. 461. 
Price, $2.75. 

This volume is a collection of “readings” or excerpts taken 
from a wide variety of sources. The selections deal consecu- 
tively with the primitive family, the pre-Christian historical 
family, the Christian family of the first sixteen hundred years 
and the concurrent traditions of Chinese and Islamic family life, 
and finally the modern and contemporary family. The longest 
section of the book is that dealing with the contemporary scene. 
In it are given descriptions of such varied types of families as 
rural and urban, milltown and miner, and migrant and immigrant. 

The Catholic reader will accept with due reservations the con- 
tent of the section on “Sixteen Hundred Years in Europe.” Prac- 
tically all the excerpts are from non-Catholic sources and the 
few lines quoted from the Council of Trent are in no way 
sufficient to correct the questionable views set forth in these 
sources. 

Under “Current Ideals and Realities,” there are some quota- 
tions from the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Mar- 
riage. Naturally a few short citations from this document can- 
not give anything even approaching a complete picture of 
Catholic ideals of marriage. 

As in the case of so many other works in the field of the 
family today, one or the other excerpt is unduly sexy. To 
recognize any social barriers is apparently “unscientific” today. 

Epear ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


The Modern Family and the Church, by Regina Westcoll Wie- 
man. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 407. Price, $3.00. 


This volume is divided into four parts, each carrying an intro- 
duction of its own. In the first part, the author considers 
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“Family Life in the Life of Today.” This might be said to be 
a sociological and psychological study. In the second part, she 
deals with “The Church and Its Relation to the Family.” This, 
in turn, is followed by a treatise on “The Church at Work with 
the Family.” Finally, there is a section on “Facing the Future.” 

There is some useful sociological material in the volume, but 
from the viewpoint of religion or the Church it is exceedingly 
disappointing. Certainly the Catholic will find little in it that 
is helpful from this angle. Accustomed as he is to a clear-cut 
definite philosophy both of religion and of the family, the hazy 
and wordy four hundred pages will do little more than bore him. 
Among points in the volume that he will unequivocally disagree 
with are the author’s view on birth control, her notion that the 
Church is a confederation of all religious groups irrespective of 
doctrinal differences, and her implication that the Catholic school 
indoctrinates the child “with prejudices, untested traditional 
beliefs, and other stereotypes.” (P. 111.) 


EpGar SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 
Books Received 
Educational 


A Professional Library List for Teachers. New York: The 
Catholic School Board, 23 E. 51st St. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Bell, Howard M.: Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. Pp. 273. Price, $1.50. 

Briggs, Thomas H.: Improving Instruction. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. ix+587. Price, $2.50. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Annual Report for 1937. Washington, D. C.: 
700 Jackson Place. Pp. 72. 

Ford, Frederick Arthur, Ph.D.: The Instructional Program. 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc. Pp. xvi+458. Price, $2.75. 

Frederick, Robert W.; Ragsdale, Clarence E.; Salisbury, 
Rachel: Directing Learning. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. Pp. xvi+527. Price, $2.75. 

Haggerty, Melvin E.: Enrichment of the Common Life. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: The University of Minnesota Press. Pp. 36. 
Price, $0.50. 

Leonard, J. Paul; Weeks, Helen Foss: Fundamentals of Secon- 
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dary Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. Pp. vii+103. 

McMahon, Rev. John T., Ph.D.: Religious Education—The 
Perth Scheme of Christian Doctrine. Perth, Western Australia: 
Carroll’s Ltd., 566 Hay St. Pp. 74. Price 1/- 

Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, St. Louis, Mo. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Franciscan Monastery. Pp. xviii+366. 
Price, $1.50. 

Rosenblatt, Louise M.: Literature as Exploration. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. xiii+340. Price, $2.25. 

Sheats, Paul H.: Education and the Quest for a Middle Way. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. x+190. Price, $1.25. 


Textbooks 


Becker, Carl L., and Duncolt, Frederick: Story of Civilization. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp. xv+863-+-xix. 
Price, $2.40. 

Boyer, Philip A.; Cheyney, W. Walker, and White, Holman: 
The Progress Arithmetics—Book of. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 185. Price, $0.48. 

Gates, Arthur I.; Baker, Franklin T.; Reardon, Celeste Come- 
gip: The Caravan of Nick and Dick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. x+342. Price, $0.38. 

Hilton, Eugene: Problems and Values of Today. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. Pp. xvi+679. Price, $1.68. 

Houghton, Ralph C., M.A., Editor: Julius Caesar. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 192. Price, $0.75. 

Kelley, Truman Lee, Ph.D.: The Kelley Statistical Tables. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 136. Price, $4.50. 

Lothian, John M., Editor: Richard IJ. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. Pp. 206. Price, $0.75. 

Osgniach, Augustine J., Rev. Dom, O.8.B., M.A., Ph.D.: The 
Analysis of Objects or the Four Principal Categories. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Pp. xvii+302. Price, $2.65. 

Overton, Bruce, Editor: Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiii+1,466. Price, $3.00 up. 

Thomas, Charles Swain, and Paine, Myra Adeline: Thought 
and Expression. Book II. New York: Longmans-Green and 
Co. Pp. viii+704. Price, $1.72. 
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General 


A Second Sheed and Ward Survey. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. Pp. xii+440. Price, $2.50. 

Eleanore, Sister M., C.S.C., Ph.D.: Love Folds Its Wings. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 103. Price, $1.25. 

Eustace, C. J.: Catholicism, Communism and Dictatorship. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 149. Price, $1.50. 

Feeney, Leonard, 8S. J.: An American Woman. Elizabeth 
Seton. New York: America Press. Pp. 270. Price, $2.00. 

Jerrold, Douglas: The Future of Freedom. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. ix+306. Price, $2.50. 

Wachter, Rev. Peter, OS.B.: At the Fountains of Living 
Waters. How to Make a Good Meditation. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Pp. 122. Price, $1.25. 

Walter, Erich A.: 1938 Essay Annual.. New York: Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Pp. xi+304. 

Welfle, Richard A., 8.J.: Blood on the Mountain. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Pp. 214. Price, $1.25. 


Pamphlets 


A Eucharistic Lily. Mary Lichtenegger. Collegeville, Minn. 
The Book Store, St. John’s Abbey. Pp. 40. Price, $0.10. 

Battles, Guy W.: The Way to a Better Job. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Rieger’s, Inc. Pp. 35. Price, $0.25. 

Conrad, Marcella: Home. New York: The Paulist Press, 401 
West 59th St. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Conrad, Marcella: My A-B-C. New York: The Paulist Press. 
Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Crawford, Rev. Eugene J., M.A.: A Way of the Cross for 
Sisters. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 58. Price, $0.25. 

Gillard, Rev. John T., S.S.J., Ph.D.: More Colored Nuns! 
Baltimore, Md.: Oblate Sisters of Providence. Pp. 48. Price, $0.05. 

Heitz, Rev. Joseph: Storm Clouds over France. New York: 
International Catholic Truth Society. Pp. 24. Price, $0.05. 

His Holiness Pope Leo XIII: Encyclical on Holy Ghost. New 
York: America Press. Pp. 30. Price, $0.05. 

LaFarge, John, S8.J.: Fascism in Government and in Society. 
New York: The America Press, 53 Park Place. Pp. 14. Price, 


$0.05. 
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Members of the N.C.W.C. Social Action Department: Women 
in Industry. New York: Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 

Smith, Nila B., and Schwieg, Rhoda C.: Supplementary Pam- 
phlets: A Big Airport; Gliders and Airplanes; Balloons and Air- 
ships; Lindbergh’s Flight; In a Department Store; Rubber and 
Rayon; Hop, Hop, Hop!; Come and See. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company. Pp. 16 each. Price, $0.12 each. 

Skinner, Richard Dana: Debt System or Property System. 
New York: Paulist Press. Pp. 31. Price, $0.05. 

Somerville, Henry: Why the Guilds Decayed. New York: 
Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 

Sprowles, M. Reba: Development of Sight-Saving Class Work 
in the Fairhill School, Philadelphia. New York: National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 West 50th St. 
Pp. 11. Price, $0.10. 

The Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent De Paul: Miraculous 
Medal Prayer Manual with Novena Devotions. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Pp. 96. Price, $0.20. 

The Mass Simplified. New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 63. 

Thorning, Rev. Joseph F., Ph.D., Litt.D.: A Primer of Social 
Justice. New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 55. Price, $0.10. 

Thorning, Rev. Joseph F., Ph.D., Litt.D.: Why the Press 
Failed on Spain. Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth 
Society. Pp. 20. Price, $0.05. 

Toomey, Rev. John A., 8.J.: Propaganda in the Press. New 
York: The America Press. Pp. 16. Price, $0.05. 

Von Den Driesch, Rev. J.: Perfect Contrition. New York: 
The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 


